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N seeking to approach the subject of the largely subliminal resistance to the great 

thrust of Hellenism in Early Christian Armenia and the persistence of nonclassical 
traditions, I should like to focus here on a narrow opening wedge: a consideration of | 
some aspects of the intricate compilation purporting to be a contemporary account of 
the Christianization of Armenia in the fourth century A.D., commonly known as the . 
History of Armenia attributed to an otherwise unknown and far too felicitously named 
Agat‘angelos, “the Bearer of Good Tidings.”’ Such an undertaking is notoriously 
fraught with danger, for more than thirty years have elapsed since the most. distin- 
guished study of the so-called History opened with the caveat, “il faut avoir de bonnes 
excuses pour parler de 1’‘Agathange’.’’? Since then, newly identified manuscripts, sub- 
sequent editions, and studies have added to the record.3 Hence any responsible scholar 
must sedulously examine his conscience before addressing once again the vexatae 
quaestiones of this “enigmatic” work, and precise limits should be set to this enquiry. 
It is in no way my intention to present yet another analysis of the disparate “Agat‘ange- 
los” Cycle or to discuss the dates, ramifications, interactions, or possible dogmatic 
coloration of the two main groups of recensions—the so-called A group resting on an 
Armenian text of the second half of the fifth century A.p. (Aa), which is the main source 
here, together with its subsequent Greek and Arabic translations (Ag, Ar) and some 
Georgian fragments; and the V recensions presumably going back to an Armenian 
archetype, but of which we have only a series of more or less interlocking versions— 
Greek, Arabic, a hybrid Karguni, and others (Vg, Vo, Va, Var, Vk, etc.).4 Rather, still 
following the admonition of Gérard Garitte, my intention is “de se mettre à la 
recherche de données nouvelles.’’> More specifically, I intend to raise the question 
hitherto unasked, to my knowledge, of the particular audience for whom this. compila- 
tion was intended and of the resultant implications. 

There no longer seems to be any reason to query the thesis that the earlier norton 
within the composite Cycle of the “History,” the portion dealing with the royal and 
Gregorid cycles, the martyrdom of the Hyipsimian saints, the punishment of King 
Trdat and his conversion, “had at an early date taken the form of a more or less - 
coherent narrative.” Nor can there be any serious doubt as to the genre to which this 
narrative unit belongs. The Vitae of Saint Gregory and the Hiipsimian virgins 
abound with the pious clichés that are the stock-in-trade of Early Christian hagio- 
graphy.’ Indeed, the most cursory analysis of these Vitae reveals every hallmark of the 
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most formulaic and unhistorical hagiographic form categorized by Hippolyte Dele- 
haye as “the Epic Passion.’ Not a single one of the standard banalities of this 
type: the persecuting emperor—preferably Diocletian—and his edicts;® the solemn and 
lengthy trial before the ruler in person—if possible;!® the dialogue between the judge 
and the martyr alternating the blandishments and threats of the one and the rhetorical 
homilies and fulsome prayers composed of a tissue of scriptural quotations of the 
other;!! the almost ludicrously horrifying torments inflicted on the martyr,!* and his 
miraculous survival;!3 the punishment of the persecutors;!4 the supernatural voices 
and visions;!>5 and, most important, the faithful secretary taking down his eyewitness 
account!é— has been overlooked by ‘‘Agat‘angelos.”’ The literary type with which we 
are dealing here is consequently clear, and so is its purpose. It is a classic example of 
the hagiographic genre in which a putative historical figure has been subsumed into 
an all but anonymous divine champion whose career is a mere illustration for the 
central lesson of the ineluctable victory of the Christian God over the demonic forces of 
paganism.!’ The milieu of the compiler is equally identifiable: “It was one dominated 
by biblical and hagiographic terms, and where ecclesiastical considerations were 
paramount”’;® his ties to his biblical and Greco-Syrian models are unmistakable.!9 

Given this rigorous adherence to the pattern of the “Epic Passion,” we should 
expect the faithfulness of “Agat‘angetos”’ to his model to remain unbroken. And yet 
the occasional manifestation of atypical and seemingly incomprehensible or gratuitous 
elements raises the question of possible survivals from earlier and possibly less Hellen- 
ized recensions of the work,?° and of the cultural background of the Armenian neo- 
phytes to whom the lesson embodied in the text was directed. To suggest a solution for 
these problems, I should like to consider primarily the famous if equivocal episode of 
the punishment of King Trdat for the martyrdom of Saint Gregory and of the virgins 
Hiyipsimé and her companions in the Armenian text. 

Immediately following the death of the virgin martyrs, ““Agat‘angelos” continues: 


The king spent six days in profound grief and deep mourning because of 
his passionate love for the beautiful Rhipsimé. Then afterwards he arranged to 
go hunting; he had his soldiers gather the pack of hounds, the beaters scattered, 
the nets fixed and the traps set; then he went out to hunt in the plain of 
P‘atakan Shemak. | 

But when the king, having mounted his chariot, was about to leave the city, 
then suddenly there fell on him punishment from the Lord. An impure demon 
struck the king and knocked him from his chariot. Then he began to rave and eat 
his own flesh. And in the likeness of Nabuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, he lost his 
human nature for the likeness of wild pigs and went about like them and dwelt 
among them (cf. Dan. 4:12-13). Then entering a reedy place, in senseless abandon 
he pastured on grass, and wallowed naked in the plain?! 


This account is transmitted with remarkable consistency in the various versions of 
the “Agat‘angelos” Cycle.?? In some cases the decision to go hunting rests exclusively 
with the king, in others this distraction is urged upon him by his nobles.2 The 
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pervasiveness and degree of the demonic possesion of the royal court varies.?* The 
separate Greek version of the Life of Saint Gregory in the Escorial (Vg) and the Arabic 
versions (Va, Var), as well as the Greek text from Ochrid (Vo) and the Karsuni 
version (Vk), omit the name of the intended locus for the royal hunt.” But the 
focus of the episode, the transformation of King Trdat into a wild animal for his sins 
and the comparison of his punishment with that of Nabuchadnezzar are all but 
invariably present.2® - 

‘The comparison to the fate of N abuchadnezzar, Which occurs twice in most versions 
of “Agat‘angetos’’? is unquestionably warranted, and the metamorphosis in the 
Armenian account is an almost exact parallel of the transformation in the Book of 
Daniel of the Babylonian king who for his sins likewise dwelt “with the wild beasts” 
and was fed “with grass like an ox.’’?8 Even the appearance of the two sinners with 
their hairy bodies and clawlike nails is almost identical.?® It seems obvious therefore 
that here, as in so many other cases, the Armenian compiler has followed a Scriptural 
model. Yet one factor categorically differentiates the two accounts. Whereas Nabuchad- 
nezzar is invariably likened to an ox,° Trdat is equally invariably metamorphosed into 
a wild pig, or rather a wild boar.3! 

Although earlier scholars attempted to give a rational explanation for Trdat’s 
metamorphosis by suggesting that the king had lost his reason and was suffering from 
an attack of lycanthropy,*? this hypothesis will not withstand analysis. The transfor- 
mation of Trdat is intended to be real and not a mere figment of the king’s diseased 
imagination.” This is amply clear from the immutable identification of the animal 
into which the king has been changed as a wild boar, or varaz.34 This identification is 
supported by the description of the king before his return to human form in the 
Armenian recension of “Agat‘angelos”’: 


The king . . . had been changed into the form of a wallowing pig. For his whole 
body had become hairy, and on his limbs bristles had grown like those of great 
wild boars. . . . Similarly the appearance of his face had turned into the hard snout 
of an animal living among reeds. . 

Now king Trdat was still in the fori of a pig save only that he could speak in 
human fashion. The claws on his hands and feet were those of a pig, his face was 
like a snout, he had great teeth like a boar, and he was hairy all over his body. 


Similarly, the numerous decorated Armenian stelae from the seventh century A.D., 
among others at Kasay, T‘alin, and Ojun, which illustrate this narrative, depict the 
king before his healing with the unmistakable long snout and tusks of a wild 
boar (figs. 1-4). 36 

The original form of the story is unquestionably the one found in the Book of 
Daniel, not merely because of its obvious chronological precedence and the reference to 
it in most of the recensions of the “Agat‘angetos” Cycle? but as a result of its greater 
coherence. Despite some supernatural overtones, the biblical story has an inner consis- 
tency between the form assumed by the Babylonian king and his subsequent behavior. 
He “is fed” or “eats grass like an ox.” On the contrary, the Armenian account juxta- 
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„poses the irreconcilable statements that Trdat had become both a wild boar and herbi- 
vorous, a contradiction that apparently disturbed even the early translators, since the 
incongruous phrase concerning the pasturing on grass is missing from most of the 
versions of the story.38 Given the meticulous adherence of the Armenian compiler to 
the various minutiae required by the genre of the “Epic Passion” noted earlier, and his 
gratuitous allusion to Nabuchadnezzar, his alteration of the particular animal found 
in the original cannot be fortuitous; all the more so in that the change occurs in all of 
the versions of the story no matter how simplified or reduced.*9 Consequently, the 
original transformation of the king into an ox or bull must presumably have carried 
implications so contradictory to the lesson of the episode—the divine retribution 
visited on the king for his sins—that the alteration of the animal became mandatory. 

To the best of my knowledge, the ox or bull is an equally “neutral” creature in 
classical and Judeo-Christian mythology. It carries no specific symbolic overtones that 
might confuse the listeners as to the point of the teaching addressed to them.*° Such, 
however, is not the case if we turn from west to east and posit that the neophytes to be 
edified by ““Agat‘angetos” were familiar with common Zoroastrian beliefs. For there, 
the symbol of the ox carried invariable and unmistakable connotations. 

Throughout the earliest Avestan texts, the Gäathäs, and particularly in Yasnas 29, 46, 
and 51, the Soul of the Ox (or cow) cries out helplessly to Ahura Mazda and the 
Immortal Entities for protection against the forces of evil; its supporters are praised, 
and curses are invoked against its tormentors: 


To all of you [the Immortal ones] the soul of the cow [ox] lamented: “For whom 
did ye shape me? Who fashioned me? (For) the cruelty of fury and violence, of 
bondage and might, holds me in captivity. I have no pastor other than you. 
Therefore appear to me with good pasturage. . . .#! 

Wise one, when shall the bulls of heavens rise forth for the maintenance of the 
word of truth? ... 


Yes, the deceitful one has guarded the draft-oxen of truth ... from arising, 
being, as he is, difficult to challenge and contentious by reason of his actions. 
Whoever shall expel him, Wise One, from rule or from life, that person shall free 
the oxen for the flight of good understanding. . . 4 


And the final curse: 


Neither are the Karpans our allies, they who are at a distance from our laws and 
from the pasture. Theirs is a pleasure from (bringing) injury to the cow [ox] by 
their actions and their words, a doctrine which shall place them in the House of 
Deceit [Hell] at the end. 


Similarly in later Zoroastrian cosmological and eschatological texts, such as the 
Greater Bundahiën, the Primordial Bull or cow appears among the first creations of 
Ahura Mazda, alongside Gayömart the Primeval Man, ang its death is instigated and 
contrived by the forces of evil: 
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Fifthly, He [Ahura Mazda] created the sole-created Gav. . . . She was white and 
shining like the Moon and her height was three reeds of average-length; He 
produced the Water and Tree for her help... .## 


Then the Evil-Spirit with all the div... came to. . . the Gav. . . . He let loose 
Greed, Needfulness [Pestilence], Disease, Hunger, Illness, Vice and Lethargy on 
the body of the Gav... . She immediately became feeble and ill, . . .and she passed 
away.” 


Even so, this crime turns into a blessing for humanity, since all good animals were 
created from the body of the Gāv, just as mankind sprang from that of its counterpart 
Gayömart: 


G6§, that is Gêus- -urvan is the spiritual soul of the sole-created “Gav” from whom 
_ the beneficent animals of five species came into being.“ 


Similarly, the sacrifice of the bull Hadhäyos at the end of time will provide the bev- 
erage of immortality and herald the final Renovation of the world marking the long 
awaited triumph of Good over Evil: 


So-too, is the Hatayäns, that is, ‘Hadhayás gav’, from whom they prepare the 
immortal beverage at the renovation of the universe, . . .# 


Finally, on a less exalted and more mundane note comes the celebration of the ox in 
the Bahram Yast: 


In the ox is our strength, in the ox is our need; in the ox is our speech; in the ox is 
our victory; in the ox is our food; in the ox is our clothing; in the ox is the tillage, 
that makes food grow for us.* 


Innocent victim, benefactor of mankind, savior, the ox could under no circumstances 
be used as a symbol of evil or retribution in the Zoroastrian tradition. Its care and 
protection was a fundamental point of doctrine.*9 

Nor was reverence for the ox merely an esoteric dogmatic detail known only toa 
restricted group of learned theologians acquainted with the minutiae of the sacred 
. scriptures. The frequency of the representations of the Primordial Bull on Sasanian 
seals is an index of the widespread popularity of this figure.” The recognition of its 
transcendental connotations is displayed with particular clarity in the iconography of 
the Sasanian silver plate known as the “Klimova Plate,” now in the Hermitage 
Museum, on which the Sasanian king in the full “Glory” of his apotheosis, or perhaps 
the Moon god himself, seated on an elaborate crescented throne is drawn heavenward 
by pairs of bulls urged on by supernatural drivers (fig. 6).5! Persistent folkloric evidence 
suggests that these beliefs were part of the popular tradition of the Transcaucasian area 
in particular? In such a milieu the identification of the sinner Trdat with the symbol, 
par excellence, of innocence and virtue was patently impossible. It could only confuse 
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the hearers of this episode and hopelessly compromise its intended lesson of deserved 
and ineluctable divine retribution. The driving home of this crucial moral point 
required at all cost the excision from the text of the incongruous image of the ox. 

The validity of the suggested explanation for “Agat‘angelos’” departure from his 
biblical model in this episode rests of necessity on the hypothesis of an Iranian com- 
ponent present alongside the classical one in the cultural context of Early Christian 
Armenia. Proof of such a hypothesis is still required, as well as an explanation for the 
compiler’s choice of the wild boar for the royal metamorphosis rather than some other 
maleficent animal, or the standard kingly symbol of the lion. 

The very setting of the episode with which we are concerned reinforces its Iranian 
coloration. The punishment strikes the king at his most exalted moment, the hunt, 
` which is the classic locus for the royal apotheosis and the manifestation of the kingly 
“Glory” distinguishing the legitimate ruler in the Iranian tradition (fig. 5).53 Ata more 
tangible level, the opening sentence of the passage, “the king spent six days in profound 
grief and mourning. . . . Then afterwards he arranged to go hunting . . .”’ is itself a 
testimonial to the observance, or at least the knowledge, of the custom whereby the 
Persian King of Kings absented himself from the hunt in time of mourning.*4 But most 
significant are some of the attributes and varying qualities of the king. 

Trdat is described as being “strong as a giant,” with “solid bones and an enormous 
body,’’> capable of remarkable feats, such as throwing men and beasts over high 
walls,” swimming the Euphrates when gravely wounded carrying his horse and armor 
on his back, and bringing down from Mount Masis stone blocks so “immense, solid, 
wide, enormous and huge” that “no single person could move [them], not even a great 
number of men. But he with his giant strength . . . picked up eight blocks and carried 
them on his own back.’’58 This superhuman strength is reminiscent of that of the 
“elephant bodied”’ Rustam in the later Iranian epic of the Sahnameh,®? and of the feats 
of the Sasanian kings celebrated on their official reliefs: Bahram II at Sar Mašhad 
singlehandedly and calmly engaging two lions simultaneously to protect his house- 
hold, or Ardašīr I and Ohrmizd II at Naqš-i Rustam overturning both their adversary 
and his horse witha single thrust of the lance.® These heroic exploits are likewise part 
of a familiar tradition; they are the prerogative and the stock-in-trade of eastern kings 
and champions from remote antiquity.*! Two aspects make them of particular interest 
in the present context. 

One of these is the fact that Trdat’s vaunted strength appears to wax and wane in the 
course of the narrative. He is, as we know, extraordinarily powerful in the episodes of 
the wall and the swimming of the Euphrates early in the tale and again toward its end 
to permit his pious collaboration in the building of the chapels to the martyred virgins 
by bringing the huge stones down from the summit of Mount Masis, but between these 
two extremes the record is less clear. To be sure, the king seized by demonic possession 
after his metamorphosis rages almost out of control so that his nobles are unable to 
subdue him. Yet “Agat‘angetfos” relates with considerable relish that during his 
struggle with St. Hiipsimé, the king, “who was such a powerful soldier and strong of 
body,” was shamefully beaten to the ground and stripped naked “by a single [little] 
girl’’!® A phrase that he repeats four times and which is embroidered in the Karuni 
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version by. the comment “he had become before her as the little birds . . . [although] 
she was barely out of her childhood.” In both cases the relative strength of the 
protagonists is patently due to supernatural agents contending through their persons. 
There is little to be said in the case of St. Hripsimé, who is explicitly God’s champion, 
as “‘Agat‘angetos”’ states repeatedly and hammers home in the sermon of St. Gregory to 
the penitent Armenian court: 


“Was it really possible for a single young girl to resist a giant, as you saw with 
your own eyes? How could this have happened, unless God had given the right of 
victory in order to save his martyrs without spot from your iniquitous impiety?’’® 


The case of the king is both more complicated and more revealing. 

In the various episodes that we have been considering, “Agat‘angelos” attributes 
Trdat’s exploits less to mere bodily strength, albeit it is invariably attendant, than to 
an intangible quality, k@jutGwn, which characterizes the king. This abstract noun and 
the adjective kaj from which it is derived present considerable difficulties for philolo- 
gists, since no acceptable etymology has been provided as yet.® But their usage by Early 
Christian Armenian sources with the meaning “prowess, valiance,” “valiant, valorous,” 
rendered by the Greek åpetń, åvõpeía is both consistent and clear.*” “Agat‘angelos” 
himself applies them systematically to the Arsacid kings, Trdat and his father Xosrov, 
to God’s champions, the saints, and to-the Good Shepherd, who gives his life for his 
sheep.®§ Likewise, his immediate successor in point of time, the historian P‘awstos 
Buzand, perhaps the most Iranized of the early Armenian authors, normally restricts 
their usage when speaking of individuals to the Arsacid kings and to his patrons the 
Mamikonean sparapets, especially his favorite Mušeł, whom he exalts on all possible 
occasions.®® The positive, indeed eminently virtuous character of the k‘afutiwn is 
emphasized by its denial to Trdat during the period of the persecution of St. Gregory 
and the virgin martyrs, and to sinful kings, such as Tiran or Pap, censured by Armen- 
ian ecclesiastical historians. K “aj emerges in fact as the ultimate encomium, the heroic 
epithet par excellence, used by the contemporaries for rulers and champions. As such, 
it is attached to the names of the Armenian kings, “ Arsak k@j’’ and to the Arsacid 
dynasty in general hailed collectively as “kaj aranc‘,” “most valiant of men,” whose 
k‘ajuttwn even in death extended its protection over their native land.” Indeed, the 
epithet kaj may even have become a standard component of official royal formulas.”! 

Just as in the case of Hiipsimé’s unfeminine strength, ‘““Agat‘angetos” explicitly 
names the supernatural agent of Trdat’s k ajut%wn in the proclamation which he puts 
into the mouth of the king: 


May greeting and prosperity come with the help of the gods,..., may valor 
[kajut iwn] come to you and to the whole of our Armenian land from valorous 


[kaj] Vahagn.. 7? 


The similarity of this type of formula to other Zoroastrian benedictions, such as, 
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May Vohuman give you wisdom, 
or more significantly, 
May you vanquish your enemies like Vara@rayna! 


have long been noted by Jean de Menasce,”? but the identification of the kafut“iwn 
with the god Vahagn is still more crucial for the present investigation. 

We know that the position of Vahagn was particularly exalted within the pre- 
Christian pantheon of Armenia. It has recently been suggested with considerable 
persuasiveness by James Russell that in Armenia at the beginning of the Sasanian 
period Vahagn was taking the place of the sun god Miðra,”+* who was downgraded in 
the contemporary syncretism to the level of the Greek Hephaistos.” At an even earlier 
date, the kings of Commagene, Armenia’s neighbors and kinsmen, had themselves 
depicted on their official reliefs at Nimrud dağ receiving their investiture indifferently 
from Miðra of from Vərəðrayna.”ë There can, in any case, be no doubt that Vahagn 
rather than Mira is identified as the radiant sun both in the account of his epiphany”” 
and in the Armenian Lectionary, echoed by the Armenian version of Philo, which 
notes that “some worshipped the sun and called him Vahagn.”’® Similarly, Vahagn 
takes his place in the dominant Zoroastrian official trinity of Armenia: Ahura Mazda, 
Anahit, Vahagn,’”? thus evicting the Mi@ra of earlier invocations.®® “Agat‘angefos” 
devotes far more detail to the destruction of Vahagn’s temple at Aštišat of Tarön than 
to that of the other pagan shrines, and he insists with particular vengefulness on its 
total eradication, leaving not a single vestige behind that he attributes to supernatural 
means, human ones having proved of no avail.8! The compiler stresses that St. Gregory 
was especially desirous of destroying this temple because it was outstanding for its 
wealth, and because “ignorant men still made profane sacrifices at these surviving 
altars.” The first Armenian church and a ritual of special commemoration were 
instituted on the spot.8? Of particular interest to us is “Agat‘angetos’” specification 
that many royal offerings had been made to Vahagn’s shrine, which was “‘a place of 
sacrifice for the kings of Greater Armenia,” and Trdat’s perhaps significant absence 
from the destruction of this temple, whereas he both attended and participated in the 
overthrow of all the others. l | 

Despite their dissociation by Emile Beneviste,® there seems to be little reason to 
reject the equation of the Armenian Vahagn with the Iranian yazad Vara@rayna from 
whom he is etymologically unchallengedly descended.** The demonstration of the link 
between the two and indeed with the Indra Vrtrahan of the Rg Veda given by Dumézil 
and Father de Menasce, 


L’Arménie iranisée nous transmet ici, sous une forme vivante et populaire, a 
labri des scrupules d’une théologie moralisante un Vy@ragna qui, en marge de 
l’Avesta, a dû rester sans discontinuité depuis les temps les plus anciens, celui de 
beaucoups de cantons de l'Iran. . . #7 
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leave little room for further challenges. Perhaps the deepest argument for the identifi- 
cation of the two deities is the identity of their natures and functions. 

Like Vahagn, who is kaj by nature,®® Vara@rayna “created victorious (pérdzgar),” 
is the god of strength and valiance and the giver of victory throughout the Zoroastrian 
scriptures. The Avesta repeatedly celebrates his prowess in answer to the enquiries 
of Zaraĝustra: 


“Who is the best armed of the heavenly gods?” 
Ahura Mazda answered: “It is Verethraghna made by Ahura... .” 

Then he who is strongest [Vara@rayna] said unto him: “I am the strongest in 
strength; I am the most victorious in victory; Iam the most Glorious in Glory; I 
am the most favouring in favour: I am the best giver of welfare; I am the best 
healing in health-giving. 

“And I shall destroy the malice of the malicious, the malice of Daévas and 


a 


men, . 
“We sacrifice to Verethragna’”’. . . “He is strong and Victorious is his name; he 
is victorious and Strong is his name; . . .’’®9 


Ata much later date, the Greater Bundahiën likewise asserts, 


Vahrän [Vərəðrayna] is the standard bearer of the heavenly gods [yazadan]; no one 
is more victorious than he [who] always lifts up the standard for the victory of the 
gods.% 


Thus, Vara@rayna, “created victorious,” is the celestial model for victorious warriors.*! 
Again, like Vahagn, the dispenser of k‘ajut%wn to king and country, VaraOrayna, 
the constant companion of Mira and of the royal “Glory,” 


bore the good Glory made by Mazda, the Glory made by Mazda that is both health 
and strength,” 


and he bestows it in turn on those who invoke him. On Zara®ustra he bestows ‘‘the . 
fountains of manliness, the strength of the arms,” and vision in the three worlds of sea, 
earth, and heaven.” On a more mundane level 


Vrôragna in this house preserves the good things [yYaren6] with wealth and 
cattle.94 


But more than “good things” the yvarenö or ywarrah is the supernatural royal 
“Glory” which attends and protects the legitimate ruler of Iran, even more in the epic 
than in the strictly religious tradition.” 

Finally, it is not impossible that Vara®rayna was in the ascendence in Iran during 
this period as Vahagn was in Armenia. The royal Sasanian onomasticon attests more 
Bahrams than any other divine name with the possible exception of Ohrmizd/Ahura 
Madzā himself.” The use of the so-called Vara@rayna crown with the wings symbolic 
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of the god was popular in Sasanian times, most particularly in the reign of the becom- 
ingly named Bahram II (A.D. 276-293).97 Most important of all, Father de Menasce has 
shown that two little noted Pahlavi texts raise VaraOrayna to the highest level of the 
Zoroastrian pantheon when he successfully reduces the spirit of evil Ahreman toa state 
of impotence and captivity after the Heavenly Entities have failed in this task, and that 
this victory foreshadows the final victory of Ahura Mazda over the forces of evil at the 
end of time: 


concerning the seventh AmSasfand [Holy Immortal], Bahram Yazad the victorious 
[pérdzgar], destructor of the Adversary [dušman zadar] . . . Ohrmazd the creator 
spoke to the six AmSasfand, “go and bring the impure Ahreman bound to me.” 

` All the six AmSasfand went and sought Ahreman for a long time without being 
able to seize him. And [they] ... returned and came to tell the Omniscient 
One: “We have long sought Ahreman, but he has not fallen into our hands,” 
Then the Omniscient One said to Bahram Yazad: “You whom I created victorious 
from the beginning, perform a deed of victory; go with the six AmaSsasfand and 
bring Ahreman bound to me.” Bahram Yazad went. . . and brought the impure 
Ahreman bound before Ohrmazd. ... Then Bahram Yazad took the impure 
Ahreman to Hell and thrust him in head downward. He returned to Ohrmazd 
saying, “I have thurst the impure one into Hell.” Ohrmazd the creator rejoiced 
and said: “From the beginning I have declared thee victorious, now thou hast 
achieved victory; I confer upon thee the title of AmSasfand, for thou hast accom- 
plished what the six Amsdsfands could not accomplish.” This is why it is said 
that Bahram Yazad is the seventh AmSasfand.... 

O Zardust . . . I shall tell thee another thing in praise of Bahtam Yazad in this 
same pasage of the Avesta and the Zand, namely that the prowess of Bahram 
Yazad was created more powerful than the other yazadan. This victory shall be at 
the Resurrection. . . . Of this Barham Yazad whom you name victorious it is said 
in the Avesta and the Zand that he goes into the spiritual [méndg] and the material 
[gétig] world with more blessing and more glory, that is to say that he watches 
over both worlds. . . 28 


Thus, both in Iran and Armenia Vərəĝrayna and his counterpart Vahagn seem to have 
been in this period powerful deities, bearers and bestowers of prowess, protectors of the 
king and of his realm. 

It may well seem at this point that we have strayed very far from the original subject 
of this enquiry, but one of the chief characteristics of Vare@rayna should bring us 
directly back to its core. Alone among the Iranian yazadan, Vərəðrayna is famous for 
his incarnation in ten avatars, seven of which are animal forms.°® All of these are 
detailed with care in the Bahram YaSt, but the fifth overwhelmingly caught the atten- 
tion of the contemporary Sasanian world: the varaz, or wild boar. This is the form 
singled out on two occasions in the Mihir Yašt as well to characterize Vərəðrayna as the 
companion of Mi@ra: 
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Grass-land magnate Mithra we worship. . „ in front of whom flies Ahura-created 
Vərəðrayna in the shape of a wild, aggressive, male boar [varaz] with sharp fangs 
and sharp tusks, a boar that kills at one blow, is unapproachable, grim, speckle- 
faced, and strong, has iron hind feet, iron forefeet, iron tendons, an iron tail, and 
iron jaws. . . „100 


As in the case of the ox, the symbolic identification of Vara6rayna with the varaz was 
not restricted solely to a learned theological milieu but achieved a far broader currency. 
The threatening prophecy of the famous bard Angares to Astyages in which he likened 
Cyrus the Persian toa wild boar loosed in a marsh was seen by both Windischman and 
Benveniste as the earliest Greek allusion to Vara@rayna in his symbolic incarnation 
and in his relationship to the ruler, despite the reservations of Mary Boyce.!® In the 
Iranian world, the profusion of compounds in Varaz- found in the onomasticon indi- 
cates the same devotion to his prototype as did the previously mentioned frequency of 
Bahram.! 

Far more important, Iranian art in the Sasanian period fairly swarms with represen- 
tations of wild boars. Be it on stone reliefs, stucco decorations, silver plates, seals, or 
even textiles, the motif is ubiquitous. To be sure, not every boar is necessarily to be 
associated with Vara@rayna as Boyce cautions us again.!°* Some of the representations 
may be no more than realistic hunting scenes, such as the reliefs at Taq-i Bostan, and 
some of the Sasanian silver plates.!% Nevertheless, symbolic suggestions are often 
present. The hunt itself is a transcendental setting in Iran, as I have shown on a 
number of other occasions, and the killing of the wild boar by the king may have a 
totemic as well as a symbolic meaning, as suggested by Duchesne-Guillemin.!° On 
several hunting plates, the king shoots at other animals but not at the attendant boars, 
thus suggesting at least the possibility that their presence may at times be more sym- 
bolic than realistic.1°7 Similarly, the boars’ heads lined up beneath the royal couch in 
the Walters Gallery Banqueting Plate may be nothing more than hunting trophies, 
but in the context of the royal “Glory” depicted on this type of scene, they, too, may be 
an allusion to the prowess and supernatural attributes of the king, as are his crescented 
crown and undulating ribbons, as well as the ram-horned diadem of his consort.!% . 
The pearl roundels surrounding boars’ heads both on the stucco decorations from 
Damghan,! and on textiles!! are reminiscent of the necklaces of enormous pearls 
which are the prerogative of the king in Sasanian iconography (fig. 8).1! 

The identification of Vərəðrayna with the boar seems to have been known to all 
classes of Sasanian society. Seals bearing the figure of'a varaz indicate a more private 
devotion.!!2 Gold statuettes and pendants of wild boars decorated in one case at least 
with symbolic scenes of animal combat and outspread wings holding a crescent moon 
surmounted by a star suggest cult objects from a princely or royal household.5 
Finally, Barham II did not limit his allegiance to his namesake to the adoption of a 
crown with his attributes. On at least one of his coin issues, the queen represented 
alongside her husband wears a diadem surmounted by a complete boar’s head 
(fig. 7).114 

The multiplicity of these examples is surely sufficient to demonstrate the devotion to 
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Vərəðrayna in contemporary Iran and the hold of his identification with the wild boar 
on popular imagination. Nor was this symbolism unknown to Armenia. The near 
absence of figured monuments from the Sasanian period in Armenia unfortunately 
does not permit an iconographic analysis. But the compounds in Varaz-, to name but 
King Varazdat and the royal princess Varazduyt at the top of the social scale, testify to 
an Armenian devotion equal to that of Iran, and whose traces were still clearly visible 
even after the Christianization of the country. In an interesting pasage of P‘awstos 
Buzand, the Sasanian King Sahpuhr II is shown allaying the fears of Aršak II of 
Armenia, who had asked for a guaranteed safe conduct before venturing into the 
Persian realm: 


He [Sahpuhr] according to the custom established for a solemn oath in the Persian 
realm had salt brought [in] and sealed it with a ring with [the representation of] 
a wild boar. . 


Hence the Armenian author and presumably the king seem to have been familiar with 
this avatar of Vara@rayna in his particular role of companion of Mi@ra, the god of 
contracts, for the specific purpose of enforcing oaths and punishing the forsworn.!!6 

Thus in both Iran and Armenia, the image of the varaz was inextricably bound in 
learned and popular tradition with the god Vara@rayna or Vahagn. And the transfor- 
mation of Trdat into this very animal could not fail to project symbolic overtones 
made all the sharper by “Agat‘angelos’”’ repeated portrayal of the transformed king 
with his boar’s snout, bristly body, and metal hard nails on his fore and hind feet in an 
almost exact counterpart of the classic representation of the incarnate Varo@rayna in 
both the Bahram and the Mihir Yasts, as well as in current Sasanian iconography.” 

An additional discrepant detail between “Agat‘angetos’”’ account of Trdat’s meta- 
morphosis of Nabuchadnezzar’s misadventure in the Book of Daniel takes us one step 
further still. The setting of the royal transformation is generally terser and less pre- 
cisely detailed in the V group of recensions of the ‘““Agat‘angetos” Cycle.!!8 But the 
A group dependent on the Armenian text insists repeatedly on one particular: Trdat 
while in the form of a varaz takes shelter among the reeds [eteg].'!° Here again we are 
faced with a case where ‘‘Agat‘angetos”’ has strayed from his model, since the Book of 
Daniel has nothing to say about reeds.!20 

There is little need, however, to seek far for a source of “Agat‘angetos’ ” seemingly 
gratuitous information. Its exact parallel is to be found in Sasanian iconography 
where the varaz is consistently shown in a reedy, swampy setting, be it the elaborate 
background provided for the royal hunt in the Taq-i Bostan relief, in the clear repre- 
sentation of reed thickets on several of the silver hunting plates and stuccoes, or in the 
rigidly schematic pattern of the panel from Chal Tarkhan now in the Philadelphia 
Museum (figs. 9—11).!21 This uniformity is all the more noteworthy in that Sasanian 
reliefs and genre scenes, whatever their medium, are remarkably devoid of indications 
of the setting. Some silver pieces, especially the so-called Sari Plate in the Tehran 
Museum, have a rudimentary border of schematized hillocks and bunches of wild 
flowers, soon reduced to the token representation of a small pyramid composed of 
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three triangles, presumably indicating a mountainous background.!2? But with min- 
imal exceptions, the action of Sasanian monuments takes place in an ideal setting 
lacking any indication of time or space,!28 Only the wild boar benefits from a clear 
representation of its habitat which allows of no variations. This may be nothing more 
than a realistic observation of the animal’s habits, and the boar in the reeds has a long 
history in the Ancient Near East;!24 but the pervasiveness of this single motif in a 
tradition notorious for its lack of realistic settings suggests once more a greater signifi- 
cance of the theme. This seems especially to be the case for the totally schematized, 
monstrous, single, isolated reeds, without the slightest realistic overtones, planted like 
ideograms next to the wild boars in the Chal Tarkhan panel (fig. 12). The implication 
of these scenes seem to be that the reed is in some way the indispensable companion of 
the varaz.}*5 

Occasional glimpses of this coupling can be found in literature as well. In the tale of 
Cyrus and Astyages, Dinon notes that the wild boar symbolizing the Persian conqueror 
had been loosed “in the marshes [€Aoc].’26 In his account of the cowardice and 
humiliation of the non-Arsacid King Sapuh son of Yazdgard, imposed by the Persians 
on the Armenians, and the concomitant display of k‘ajut“iwn by the Armenian nobles, 
Movsés Xorenac‘i gratuitously informs us that the disgraceful episode occurred while 
the king was hunting “wild boars in a marsh [1 Samb].’’!27 In the Greater Bunda- 
hisn the “Glory” of Ferīdūn takes refuge in the root of a reed in the ocean.!*8 Finally, 
Dumézil has traced the parallel between Vara8rayna-Vahagn Višapakał “the Dragon 
reaper” and the Indra Vrtrahan of the Mahabharata, who after his killing of the 
monstrous Vrtra takes refuge in the stalk of the yellow lotus in a lake within the ocean 
where he will be discovered by the fire god Agni.!29 

All of these tales as well as the iconography point toward a mythological link 
uniting Vare@rayna, Vrtrahan, and the varaz with reeds, transcending mere naturalis- 
tic observation, and probably belonging to the popular epic tradition rather than to 
the stricter religious ones of the Avesta and the Rg Veda where this coupling does not 
occur.!5° But the clearest example comes from Armenia itself, in the famous quotation 
of native pagan mythology given by Movsés Xorenac‘i: 


In childbirth were the heavens, 

In childbirth was the earth, 

In childbirth the purple sea. 

And in the sea travail held the small scarlet reed [etegnik]. 
From the reed rose up smoke, 

From the reed rose up flame, 

And from the flame a fair-haired youth sprang forth. 

He had hair of fire, 

And a beard of fire, 

And his little eyes were suns.}3! 


At his flaming birth Vahagn bursts forth from the reed in the sea.!32 Nor could 
“Agat‘angetos”’ and his hearers have been totally ignorant of this popular tale told and 
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retold by Armenian bards, since the learned historian Xorenac‘i admits having heard 
with his own ears “some singing this on the lyre’’.123 

Under these circumstances the emergence of the wallowing Trdat-varaz from the 
swampy reeds takes on the aspect of a parody of the epiphany of his divine protector 
and alter ego from the magic reed. The king, and only he, assumes the form of the 
varaz during his punishment, whatever the demonic possession of the other members 
of the Armenian court.!34 Thus the locus as well as the form of Trdat’s metamorphosis 
reinforces his identification with Vahagn and the moral of ‘“Agat‘angelos’”’ parable. 
Like Hripsimé, Trdat is but the personification of his protector in the cosmic tale of 
- the struggle between Good and Evil. The king’s shame and ridicule reflect back on his 
god who has been unable despite his k‘ajut iwn to save his protégé from the humilia- 
tion of being vanquished by “one little girl’’ animated by the Holy Spirit, or from the 
vengeance of the Christian God who reduces him to a subhuman level. Far from being 
victorious and divine, Vahagn manifests himself as nothing more than a dirty pig.!35 

The lesson is now perfectly coherent. The king is punished by being transformed 
into his divine prototype whose impotence before the Christian God is demonstrated 
beyond reasonable doubt, and the king’s strength and true k‘ajut “wn will return only 
with divine grace after the sacramental cleansing of penance, absolution, and baptism 
to assist in the holy work of the purification and conversion of Armenia. Now “Aga- 
ttangelos” conforms precisely to the pattern of the “Epic Passion” in which the pro- 
tagonists are but figureheads in the triumph of Christianity over paganism. But for the 
lesson to have carried its full impact to his newly converted hearers, indeed, for it to 
have been understandable at all, they must have been acquainted if not with the 
Zoroastrian scriptures proper then with edifying tales that might be called “Bible 
stories from the Avesta” in which the “innocent ox” and the “valiant varaz” played 
their appointed parts. So the popular imagination of Early Christian Armenia was 
peopled with Iranian symbols that even Hellenized and devoutly Christian ecclesias- 
tics could not disregard. 


Columbia University 


}. The paradox that the author of an Armenian work 
presumably composed before the creation of the Armenian 
alphabet should have a patently Greek name is but a foretaste 
of the difficulties that have plagued the investigators of the 
“enigmatic” work. See note 16 below. 

2. G. Garitte, Documents pour l'étude du livre d’Aga- 
thange (Vatican City, 1946; cited herafter as Documents), vii: 
“Autour de ce livre énigmatique s'est abattue Ab Oriente et ab 
Occidente une masse redoutable d’hypothéses éphémères, de 
systemes contestables, de polémiques sans objets, de trou- 
vailles illusoires et de problèmes qui wen sont pas; l'histoire 
des origines de l'Eglise arménienne est ainsi devenue une des 
zones dangereuses de ]’érudition, où ‘des champions de causes 
perdues’ . . . ‘continueront de batailler par habitude quand 
Vinanité de leurs disputes sera devenue claire aux yeux du 
monde entier’: tout travailleur consciencieux se doit de ne pas 


s'immiscer inutilement dans ces querelles à men plus finir,” 
Garitte’s masterly study unquestionably brought much order 
on the scene, but see notes 3 and 4 below for more recent 
publications. 

3. The most useful has been R. W. Thomson, Agathan- 
gelos: History of the Armenians (Albany, 1976; cited hereafter 
as Aa), giving a reprinting of the text together with an 
English translation and extensive notes and commentary. 
The text used was the one of the Lukasean Matenadaran 
edition (Tiflis, 1914), which is identical with the mucal 
edition, Agat‘angetay Patmut“iwn Hayo“ {| Agat‘angetos’ His- 
tory of Armenia], ed. G. Ter Mkrt¢‘ean and S. Kayanyeanc“ 
(Tiflis, 1909) except for the omission of the apparatus criticus. 
The Thomson edition wili be the one referred to in this paper 
unless otherwise noted. A translation of the lengthy Teaching 
of Saint Gregory found in Aa but missing except for fragments 
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from the other recensions was published separately by R. W. 
Thomson (Cambridge, Mass., 1970; cited hereafter as AaT). 

4. See notes 2 and 3 above for Aa and AaT. Ag = 
G. Lafontaine, La Version grecque ancienne du livre ar- 
ménien d’Agathange (Louvain, 1973). Ar = A. Ter Ghewon- 
dyan, Agat‘angetosi arabakan nor ymbagrutyuna [A New 
Arabic Version of Agat‘angetos] (Erevan, 1968), based on Sin. 
Ar. 395; See also G. Garitte, “Une version arabe de l'Agathange 
grec dans le Sin. Ar. 395,” Le Muséon, 63 (1950), 231-47. The 
Georgian fragments appear linked directly or indirectly to 
Aa. See Garitte, Documents, pp. 13-16; idem, “Le “Traité 
géorgien sur la foi’ attribué à Hippolyte,” Le Muséon, 78 
(1965), 119-72; and P. M. Muradyan, “Agat‘angetosi Patmu- 
tfyan mi hatvac“i hin vrac‘eren t‘argmanut‘yuno (The Ancient 
Georgian Translation of a Fragment from Agat‘angelos’ His- 
tory],” Patma-Banasirakan Handes [Historico-Philological 
Journal; cited hereafter as P-BH] (1972/1), 63-66. 

The first edition of the Arabic version Va based on Sin. Ar. 
460 was given by N. Marr, Kreshchenie Armian, Gruzin, 
Abkhazov i Alanov sviatym Grigoriem (Arabskais versiia) (St. 
Petersburg, 1905), and G. Garitte included a Latin translation 
thereof in his Documents, 27-116. A complementing manu- 
script, Sin. Ar. 455 [= Var} was published by A. Ter Ghe- 
wodyan, ‘‘Agat‘angelosi arabakan ymbagrut‘yan norahayt 
amborjakan bnagira [The Newly Discovered Complete Text 
of the Arabic Version of Agat‘angetos],”’ P-BH (1973/1), 209- 
36. Two new Greek versions have likewise come to light: Vg, 
based on Scor. Gr. X IH 6, published by Garitte, Documents, 
20-149; and Vo = idem, “Une nouvelle Vie grecque de S. 
Grégoire d’Arménie dans le ms 4 d’Ochrida,” Byzantion, 32 
(1962), 63-79, and idem, “La Vie grecque inédite de S. 
Grégoire d'Arménie (ms 4 d’Ochrida),” AnalBoll, 83 (1965), 
233-90. The Karsuni version (Vk) was brought out with a 
French translation by M. van Esbroeck, “Un nouveau témoin 
du livre d'Agathange,' REArm, n.s. 8 (1971), 13-167. 

See also A. Ter Ghewondyan, “Agat‘angetosi Patmut yan 
hnaguyn patatikner [The Earliest Fragments of Agat‘ange- 
tos’ History],’”’ Lraber (1971/2), 37-41; the Greek fragments 
published in Garitte, Documents, 358-406; and the Syriac 
Letter of George Bishop of the Arabs, reprinted with a Latin 
translation in zbid., 408-20. For the interrelations of these and 
other versions, see Garitte, Documents, 1-19, Thomson, Aa, 
xxii-xxiii, li-lii, Ixxv-xcvii; Lafontaine, Ag, 13-106, van Es- 
broeck, Vk, 14-20, 132, etc.; a useful stemma is provided by 
Ter Ghewondyan, Ar, 20. 

No attempt can be made to give even a summary of the 
enormous literature on Agat‘angelos but an exhaustive treat- 
ment of earlier studies can be found in H. S. Anasyan, 
Haykakan Matenagitut“yun [Armenian Bibliology], I (Erevan, 
1959), cols. 151-213. The suggestive even if often overstated 
study of K. Melik‘-Ohanjanyan, ‘‘Agat‘angetosi banahyusakan 
atbyurneri harc‘i Surj [On the Problem of Agat‘angelos’ 
Folkloristic sources], P-BH (1964/4), 53-82, was published 
posthumously long after the preparation of the material, 
which was ready in 1923 and elaborated in lectures during the 
1930s. There seems to be no reason to question the date in the 
460s for the present Armenian recension given by Thomson, 
Aa, xvi, xc-xci, and AaT, 3. 

5. Garitte, Documents, vii. 

6. Thomson, Aa, lviii. This fact had been noticed earlier 
by P. Peeters, “S. Grégoire l’Illuminateur dans le calendrier 
lapidaire de Naples,” AnalBoll, 60 (1942), (cited hereafter as 
Naples), pp. 102-3: “Que le rédacteur d’Agathange ait opéré 
sur des récits préexistants, ou qu'il ait fabriqué lui-même a 
coup de plagiats, de contrefagons ou autrement, les piéces 
assemblées dans sa rhapsodie, ces pièces: la geste de Tiridate, 
les Actes de S. Grégoire et le roman de Ste. Hiipsimé ont été 
faconnés pour s’emboiter les uns dans les autres et créer ainsi 


Villusion qu’ ils appartiennent au même cycle et forment 
comme les péripéties d’un drame marchant vers le méme 
dénouement.” Whether or not the martyrdom of the Htip- 
simian saints had a genetic link with the Vita of St. Gregory, 
(ibid., 102-14, and Thomson, Aa, xii) does not concern us 
here. The link had been firmly forged by the time of the 
present Armenian recension. This composite unit seems to 
have formed the common core of the History since “there was 
no such unified tradition concerning the events in Armenia 
after Gregory's rescue, . . . the versions not only relate certain 
episodes in different ways but add details and even long pas- 
sages not found in the Armenian” (Thomson, ibid.) 

7. For a detailed discussion of the various hagiographic 
genres, see H. Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs et les genres 
littéraires, 2nd ed. (Brussels, 1966; cited hereafter as Passions), 
as well as Thomson, Aa, xliv, and the succeeding notes. 


8. Delahaye, Passions, 171-226: “Ces Passions offrent de 
telles analogies de composition, elles sont faites de matériaux 
st semblables, qu'elles font penser à des constructions uni- 
formes et sans style, dont les pierres provenant d’une méme 
carrière, seraient assemblées sur un plan uniforme. Il ya entre 
les Actes historiques écrits sous la dictée des événements et les 
récits des martyrs qui leur ont succedé, la différence que nous 
mettons entre l'oeuvre d'un maitre et un produit industriel” 
(171). “Apparentées par les éléments dont elles sont compo- 
sées et par la disposition générale des matières, nos Passions 
le sont également par le style et l'étrange uniformité. ... Il 
n’y a pas à s'en étonner, vu que les auteurs de ces récits ne se 
contentent pas d'imiter quelques modèles mais qu'ils se pil- 
lent les uns les autres. . . . Ces ressemblances s'expliquent le 
plus souvent par le fait qu'une phraséologie de convention 
avait fini par se constituer à l'usage des hagiographes et que 
l’emploi de certaines formes de langage faisait désormais par- 
tie du métier”. (222-23). See also Peeters, Naples, 103-4: 
“La suite de l'histoire est, en gros, celle qu’on pourrait racon- 
ter d’avance, sans avoir lu une seule ligne du récit . . . des 
banalités hagiographiques qui suffiraient à dénoncer ici une 
imagination peu inventive.” And see Thomson, 4a, pp. lxxiv- 
lxxxv, etc. . 


9. Aa, xxxviii for the persecuting “ruler of the Greeks”; 
cxxv-cxxxi and cxxxiii-cxxxvi for King Trdat’s edicts; and 
clii-clvii for Diocletian’s edict. See also Trdat’s answer to 
Diocletian in Vg, xl, which has been omitted in Aa; Garitte, 
Documents, 37, 293. For the discussion of the role of the 
emperor and his edict, see Delehaye, Passions, 173, 175, and 
Thomson, Aa, pp. xlv-xlvi, xlviii; 458, xxxviii note 1; 468, 
cxxix note I, and cxxxv note 2; 470, cliii note l and clvi note 
2; as well as Garitte, Documents, 285-86, who notes both the 
banality of the introductory formula in Vg and its unsuitabil- 
ity since there was no persecution in Armenia at the begin- 
ning of St. Gregory’s passion. Hence the artificiality of Vg’s 
introduction with its automatic recourse to a standard cliché. 


10. Aa, 1, cf. Delehaye, Passions, 177. Likewise, for the 
flight of the Hiipsimian martyrs shifting the jurisdiction over 
them from Diocletian to Trdat and Diocletian’s letter to the 
Armenian king, see Aa, cxlix-clvi, and Delehaye, Passions, 
178-79. The nameless attendants, bystanders, and execution- 
ers noted by Delehaye, ibid., 180-81, are also present in 
Aa: ten torturers, Ixxiv; “the scribes of the tribunal,” xcix; 
Taéat the son-in-law of the sparapet Artawan, cxxi; “a legion 
of infantry,” clxii; “friends of the king,” clxv; to see Htip- - 
simé’s great beauty a great and confused crowd gathered— 
princes and nobles, freemen and common people—clxiii, 
clxxiii, clxxviii, clxxx; to them are added the royal servants, 
clxxxiii, clxxxix-cxc; “the king’s nobles, the chief execu- 
tioner with torturers,” cxcvii; ‘other saints ... more than 
seventy people,” cxcix; and also cciv, ccvi, ccix, etc., com- 
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panions of the saints, fellow martyrs, and throughout the 
anonymous torturers. g 

11. Aa, l-lxviii, lxx-lxxiii, lxxv-xcviii, C-cv, cviii-cxiv, cxvi- 
cxxi, in the case of St. Gregory; cxliv-cxlviii, clxviii-clxxii, 
clxxiv, clxxix, clxxxiii, clxxxv-clxxxviii, cxciii-cxcvi, cc-cci, 
ccvii, in the case of the virgin martyrs. Cf. Delehaye, Passions, 
184-97. For the network of scriptural quotations which makes 
up much of the martyrs’ discourses and prayers, see Thom- 
son, Aa, Ixxx-Ixxxiv, as well as his identification of biblical 
references and allusions throughout the above sections. The 
similarity between Aa, lxvii, and the passage from the “Acts 
of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus” cited by Delehaye, Passions, 185, 
is a particularly striking illustration of the monotonous rig- 


idity of the hagiographic pattern: 


Acts 


“Nous ne sacrifions ni à la 
pierre ni au bois. Vos dieux 
ont des oreilles, mais n’en- 
tendent pas la prière des 


hommes; ils ont un nez, mais: 


ne sentent pas le parfums des 
offrandes qui leur sont faites. 
Ils ont une bouche et ne 
parlent pas; ils ont des mains 
et ne palpent pas, des pieds 
et ne marchent pas. Qu'ils 
soient comme eux, dit l'Ecri- 
ture, ceux qui les ont faits 
et ceux qui mettent en eux 


Aa, lxviii 


‘But as for your saying ‘you 
have insulted the gods’ what 
could this insult mean to 
them who have no sensation 
even of anyone honoring 
them? For they have been 
created by the hands of men. 
... For they have a mouth 
and do not speak. They have 
eyes and see not. They have 
hands and feel not. They have 
feet and move not. There is 
no breath in their mouths. 
Those who made them will 


leur confiance.” become like them, and also 
those who hope in them 


[Ps. 113:13-16; 134:16-18).” 


See also Aa, lviii, lix, Ixxi, lxxiii, lxxx-1xxxi; cxi: “But the 
hammered idols, sculpted and polished and worked [cf. Wisd. 
13:11; Is. 41:7], I never held to be gods.” 

12. Aa, Ixix, lxxvii, cii, ciii, cv, cvi, cvii, cix, cxi, exii, cxix, 
in the case of St. Gregory; cxcviii, ccvi-ccviii for SS. Hripsimé 
and Gayané. Cf. Delehaye, Passions, 197-207 and Thom- 
son, Aa, pp. Ixxxiv-Ixxxv, and esp. 473-74, cxcvii note 2, on 
the parallels for Htipsimé’s offering her tongue to be torn 
out, and 465, cii note | and ciii note 1; 466, cxv note 1, and 
cxix note 1, 

13. Aa, cii (and 465, cii note 2), cxiii-cxiv, cxx, cxxii, 
ceviii (cf. 475 ccviii note 1 on the recourse to beheading when 
all other tortures fail), cexv, ecxvii-ccxviii. Cf. Delehaye, Pas- 
sions, 207-12. 

14. Aa, clxxix and esp. ccxii, to which I shall return in 
much greater detail. Cf. 475, ccxii note 1 and Delehaye, Pas- 
sions, 217-18. Note also the death of the bystanders, Aa clxxvi, 
whose parallel is traced by Thomson, 472, clxxvi note 1. 

15. Aa, clxxv, for the supernatural voice encouraging 
Hiipsimé and her companions; ccl. for the angelic vision 
comforting St. Gregory in the pit; ccxiv-ccxvi, for the visions 
of Princess Xosroviduyt, in addition to the great vision of St. 
Gregory, dccxxxi-dcclv. Cf. Delehaye, Passions, 213-15. 

16. Aa, xii-xiv, deeexevii: ‘Spunfuh Saubuy wa fu adh 
Aft, Ee nj hupp bis tarbiin ber bush bru dhahwpl rn Phu hyubug- 
pg ad (xii), “ng Eft E Spb Sud g inbi bhuig buy be 
fe “rqe bap unyunnat yupay hinn fki bh. -© Note also 
the recording scribes of the tribunal (xcix): “ke gpbgfl unkh- 
erleg ybre? Lauhugpurgh.” Cf. Delehaye, Passions, 182-183 


on “la fiction du témoin bien informé.” The hypothesis that 
the too aptly named Agat‘angetos was really an eyewitness of 
the events he relates has long since been rejected. See Thom- 
son, Aa, pp. xvi, Xxiv-xxvi, xxix. Consequently, this detail is 


„one more cliché of the “Epic Passion.” 


In addition to these main points, note also, e.g., the paral- 
lel between the stampede and trampling of the bystanders, 
Aa, clxxv-clxxvi, and “the tempest which followed the martyr- 
dom of Mark,” ibid., 472, clxxvi note 1; the specious preci- 
sions such as Gayané’s use of Latin in her admonition to 
Hiipsimé, Aa, clxxxix, cf. Delehaye, Passions, 180, on the 
giving of names to the bystanders; the heavy reliance on 
Psalms, Aa, lxvi, lxvii, xxix, Ixxxii, xciii, xciv, xcvii, civ, 
cxx, cxlv, exlvii, cxlviii, clxxix, clxxxvi, cxciv, cxcv, cxcvi, CC, 
ccvii, cf. Delehaye, Passions, 196; even the detail of the judge 
interrupting the proceedings to go out to lunch, ibid., 180, is 
found in the Karguni version, Vk, ciii, 45, “au moment de la 
neuvième heure il sortit pour manger du pain et se reposer,” 
although the purpose of the king’s exit is not specified in the 
Armenian, Aa, clxxxii. 

17. Delehaye, Passions, 172-73: “l'image hiératique du 
martyr désormais substituée au portrait ... c'est un héro de 
race supérieure. La lutte dont it est sorti vainqueur l'élève au 
dessus de tous les vaillants. . . . Il s'agissait de terrasser . . . la 
puissance de ténébres incarnée dans le paganisme. Dans cette 
lutte le martyr est le champion de Dieu qui combat en lui et 
pour lui... c'est, dans des proportions grandies, le héros 
d'épopée.” 

18. Thomson, Aa, lxxxvii. 

19. Idem. The entire commentary of Thomson on “Aga- 
t‘angetos’ History” brings out the compiler’s familiarity with 
and reliance on scriptural and classical patristic models. 
Peeters, Naples, 104, notes that V. Langlois, Collection des 
historiens anciens et modernes de VArménie, I (Paris, 1967; 
cited hereafter as CHAMA), 137 note, had already observed 
“une analogie suspecte” between the fate of St. Htipsimé and 
that of Diocletian’s daughter Valeria, as given in Lactantius’ 
De mortibus persecutorum, xv, XXxix-xli, 1-li. 

20. See Thomson, Aa, xxv, Ixxix, xcii, as well as lxxvi, 
xcii-xcili, xcvii for the existence of earlier versions of the Vita 
of St. Gregory and the association of “‘Agat‘angelos’’ with the 
northeastern patriarchal seat of Ejmiacin linked to the Hel- 
lenizing tradition of Caesarea of Cappadocia. On the Hellen- 
ization of the Armenian Church in the 4th and 5th centuries, 
see, inter alia, my The Paulician Heresy (The Hague, 1967), 
223-25. 

21. Aa, ccxi-ccxii: 

"Upe uimpu dbg h pang mfupa Phu be poh Shoup pls pint- 
upfluy. mym glen ayunpph, dad neebay npunj' unfkhuyh gopug 
wity Beg quumulub, foncburguljub upabay, bpugug 
inni buj, Paljas åqkuj, jathgkuy ape wab), hpku p purge 
Punuhuh Chihushng: 

212 Ut bis h funn bykay tently Pasipuwsenph pun punuph 
Sarahs fe Suphu gftugwenph wjunjh wy Sen fhuk fd hunugh 
b duure hopõukkp: be mbgkh fnpbgliky huwe, be heprijp nek) 
qlip duplphh. hu ke pom belabre Phu Gepergryntaunpay 
wppuypl Ruphpugeng, bybuy puin dupghuyph plone Bfr hu upina 
bng bp [Flay platy: Bi wyglniSburbe enb saqhet, penin- 
Supa pkg wbSbupph wbggwjnflbudp, Shp qubdh phe 
spurgenuls hoghynd: a 

22. Ag, lxxxix-xc and the versions dependent on it, espe- 
cially Ar, ‘clxxxii, repeat da almost exactly. The V group 
brings minor and occasionally significant variants or omis- 
sions, which will be discussed in their place, but it does not 
alter the main lines of the story. See notes 23-26 below. 
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23. E.g., Vk, 51 note 156. 

24. Ibid., 151 note 158. 

25. Vg, li, substitutes the vague phrase, “péypt tod témov 
Évôa ý Kata ovvýðeiav Opa éyiveto.”’ Va, xxxviii, is still 
briefer: “iussit ille exercitum suum adesse ut ad venationem 
exiret.” Garitte, Documents, 48. The same is true of Vo, 
Ixxxix: “Kai petà tac ËE fwépac eibag taic tõv dpydvtwv 
avtod nmapaKdArosatv éxédevoev oovaydfjvar adtod TÔ otpa- 
tonedov ní tò EehBetv abtov eis kovýyiov,” 266, cf. 237. Vk, 
cxxv, 51: “Alors les nobles entrèrent chez lui. . . et lui dirent 
de sortir à la chasse et de se divertir. On lui apporta une 
monture, et il monta dessus, et les nobles sortirent avec lui,” 
is equally inexplicit, although in the preceding section, 
cxxiv, it adds details to the king’s sorrow: “il eut un chagrin 
énorme, rejeta la couronne de sa téte, ne mangeant ni ne 
buvant, et gémissant sur elle en disant: ‘Je n’en ai pas vu de 
pareille ni parmi les Grecs ni parmi les Arméniens ni dans 
aucune autre contrée.” 

26. Vk, 51 note 157. Nabuchadnezzar is not mentioned at 
this point in Vk, cxxiv-cxxvii (although cf. xcv), nor in the 
8th-century Letter of George Bishop of the Arabs, iv, who is 
the only one to omit the metamorphosis of the king into a 
wild beast: “Postquam autem in fovea fuit [Gregorius] per 
annos XIII, ut dicit historia eius (at nos, si tibi placet, III 
annos tantum ponemus), egressus est rex ad delectationem et 
venationem animalium. Super quem extemplo spiritum 
malignum immisit Deum; et insanivit, et de mente sua exivit, 
et carnem suam mordebat.” Garitte, Documents, 409. See also 
next note. 

27. Aa, clxxix and ccxii = Ag, Ixxvi, Ixxxix = Ar, cliii, 
clxxxii = Vk, xcv, but not cxxvi = Va, xxv, xxxviii; on the 
contrary, Vg gives the reference in lii, but not in xliii. See 
Garitte, Documents, 39, 49. : 

28. Dan. 4:21-22: “punumurumwubp pupdpbjajh Susu bey £ dbpuy 
Junipkugkh pkg, be h gapay bpljhpg Subgpgku » « 
12-13, 28-30. The transformation from human to animal 
form, the dwelling with wild beasts, and the eating of grass 
are all noted in Aa, ccxii; see note 21 above for the text. Most 
of the other versions, except Vk, cxxviii, omit the eating 
of grass, 

29. Dan 4:30: “p bahh CE ETA gbh hunnupbyun f qipay 
wpun maingp, be h gaqaj kphbhg Saphh hopu blpljur, dhigke 
sfuspup Lingua berte qunfrdacg dbówguh, br Enbgabp Lingus 
berte qfinghag: ” 

Aa, Accxxvii: “HPugminph «Br bu ipnfubuy f hkpapupubu 
dupdhbph, be phy mhymida nubpbprseghe pnuk kp fpersparunnkte 
herbe qdkbaudke Jupuqug Juypbhbug. ke byhgachp Suyphy 
he quip lurcuhbp yh ugh: P berber dhepeg F zaag ebr front 
giupnegh phafkit ke h fupneg p fuguinpmfkubh geny 
ounn fhhg whhbuy, aplkuy fp imbuh) bhum fibu lun h 
fopacubay fp dhaj Jupphubt:” See also dcclxxiii = Ag cix, 
exxii = Ar, ccxxx, eelxiit-celxiv; Va, Ixxv-lxxvi, lxxviii, Ixxx 
is far less detailed, as are Vg, lxi, Ixvii, 1xxxviii, lxxxix, and 
Vk, exxiv-exxv, cxlii, cxliv, cli cxcii, cxcvii, cev. . 

30. Dan. 4:22: “ke furun hppbe ap Sunny Jusdpkugkh pkg. <” 
= ibid., 4:28. The Septuagint has “@g Botc’’ in all of these 
passages. , A 

` 81. Aa, cexii, deexxvii-deexxviii, dccxxx, dcclxiii-dcclxiv, 
deelxxiii; see note 35 below. 

32. V. Langlois, CHAMA, I, 150 note 3: “Le roi Tiridate 
était vraisemblablement atteint de lycanthropie, espèce parti- 
culière d’aliénation mentale et de délire mélancolique, dans 


-”; also ibid., 


les accès duquel les malades s'imaginent être changés en loup 
ou en toute autre espèce d'animal sauvage, hurlent comme les 
fauves, fuient le jour la companie des hommes et courent la 
nuit à travers les champs, etc. . . .”; also F. Tournebize, His- 
toire politique et religieuse de l'Arménie (Paris, 1910), 457; 
“on sera logiquement amené à la conclusion que voici: la 
légende qui transforme Tiridate en sanglier s'explique beau- 
coup mieux, si on suppose chez ce prince quelque maladie 
soudaine et humiliante, présentant à ses contemporains tous 
les signes d’un châtiment divin; telle serait, par exemple, une 
maladie mentale analogue a la lycanthropie, ou, si l’on veut a 
une obsession diabolique et jugée incurable par les moyens 
humains.” J. de Morgan, Histoire du peuple arménien (Paris, 
1919), 102-3, still insists that the king, “étant tombé malade 
... fit sortir de prison Grégoire qui le guérit.” Still more 
recently, R. Grousset, Histoire de l’Arménie des origines à 
1071 (Paris, 1947) yet again maintained that “Tiridate est 
alors châtié par une crise de lycanthropie (transformation en 
sanglier, varaz) visiblement renouvelée de celle du Nabucho- 
donosor biblique.” See next note. 

83. In general, the thesis of a merely mental illness is 
wholly inappropriate for the ethos of 5th-century hagio- 
graphy, which expects palpable miracles and the tangible 
punishment of persecutors, and has no use for rational 
explanations of the supernatural. 

34. The A recension of “Agat‘angelos’”’ alternates the 
term for a wild pig, “duypbhfp feng,’ with that for a wild boar, 
“uur; Aa, ccxii, decxxvii-decxxviii, dcclxiii, declxxiii. 
Cf. Nor Baigirk‘ Haykazean lezwi, II (Venice, 1836), 789, 
s.v. varaz; also H. Atarayan, Hayeren Armatakan Bataran 
[Armenian Etymological Dictionary), VI (Erevan, 1932), 582- 
583, s.v. H. Hübschmann, Armenische Grammatik (Leipzig, 
1895), 244, no. 606; C. Bartholomae, Zum altiranischen Wör- 
terbuch (Strasbourg, 1906), 1366; s.v. varäza- ; D. N. MacKen- 
zie, A Concise Pahlavi Dictionary (London, 1971), 87, s.v. 
waraz. Ag, \xxxix, has “ovtypoc,” and Vg, lii, “peté tõv 
dypiov dav,” etc. The contexts, however, leave no doubt in 
any of these cases that we are dealing with a wild boar and not 
a domestic porker. See note 135 below and next note. 

35. See note 29 above, also Aa dcclxiii: “Puh Purquanph 
af fuyh F duaprpljsaugbuhs fuoulyry- he YErushp dhnusgh be nunfrgh 
herbe alena, be qtte kpkumgh hbs pugkuj, be uhh thdutkdp 
berte qékoudks Jupugug, be pengqulunnnlet (dun ug boy qutb- 


hugh dupdhndh: ”? = Ag, cix, cxx = Ar, ccxxx, cclxili-cclxiv. Vo, 


cix, cxii is close though not as detailed, whereas Vg, lxii, 
Ixxxvi-lxxxvii, Va, lxxviii, and Vk, cxxxv, cli, cxcii, merely 
say that the king still had the form of a boar without 
any description or pass over the episode. See notes 100 and 
117 below. 

36. See figs. 1-4. The number and uniformity of these 
representations attest to the popularity of the story and paral- 
lel the uniformity of the recensions on this episode. 

37. The Book of Daniel is usually dated in the 2nd 
century B.C., 166-165, according to W. O. E. Oesterley and 
T. Robinson; An Introduction to the Books of the Old Tes- 
tament (New York, rpt., 1958), 334-36, as well as R. Hammer, 
The Book of Daniel (Cambridge, 1976), 4-6. As noted earlier 
(see note 4 above) Thomson gives the date c. A.D. 460 for the 
compilation of Aa. Even if we accept Garitte’s thesis (Docu- 
menis, 334) that Vg “a en propre plusieurs éléments qui 
representent certainement une tradition ancienne disparue 
des autres recensions,” a view shared by Thomson, Aa, xxv, 
and Ter Ghewondyan, Var, 215, though cf. Lafontaine, Ag, 
33-34, and 36-37 note 66, this earlier tradition cannot antedate 
the creation of the Armenian alphabet at the beginning of the 
5th century A.D. For the references to Nabuchadnezzar in the 
“Agat‘angelos” Cycle, see notes 26 and 27 above. 
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38. See notes 21 and 34 above. Only Aa, ccxii, and Ar, 
clxxxii, suggest that Trdat had incongruously become a 
“herbivorous wild boar.” Even Ag, lxxxix, although taken 
directly from Aa, omits the reference to the eating of grass. 
The same is true of the V cycle: Vg, lii; Va, xxxviii; Vo, 
which in this section corresponds to Va, Garitte, “Une nou- 
velle Vie grecque de S. Grégoire,” 69; only Vk, cxxviii, 
returns to the juxtaposition, “il paissait avec les sangliers et 
broutait le gazon.”’ 

39. All the versions agree with the Armenian that the 
animal into which Trdat was metamorphosed was a wild pig 
or boar. There are no variants or hesitations on this subject to 
my knowledge, with the exception of the silence in the frag- 
mentary treatment in the Letter of George Bishop of the 
Arabs; see notes 26, 34-35 above. It is interesting that the 
translators dropped the eating of grass, which derived from 
the original biblical story, rather than correct the identifica- 
tion of the wild animal to bring it back into consonance with 
the model. This method reinforces the thesis that the choice 
of animals in this episode is significant and by no means 
fortuitous. 

40. Bulls figure in classical mythology, as in the tales of 
the rape of Europa, or of Pasiphae and the Minotaur. They 
are met with in the traditional Roman sacrifice of the swove- 
taurilia, but they seem to have no personal symbolism beyond 
the obvious symbols of virility and the agricultural life. To 
my knowledge, the bull or ox plays no significant role in the 
biblical tradition. 

41. S. Insler, ed. and trans., The Gathas of Zarathustra 
(Leiden, 1975; cited hereafter as Gathas), Yasna 29.1, pp. 28- 
29. Insler, 119, translates “‘gaus urvanam” as “the soul of the 
cow,” and insists in his commentary on Yasna 29, pp. 134-47, 
etc., esp. 135, that gsus should be taken as a feminine form. 
Nevertheless, gäv can be rendered as either a masculine or a 


feminine; see C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wörterbuch 


(Strasbourg, 1904), 505-8, s.v., and most translators prefer the 
former: e.g., J. Duchesne-Guillemin, Zoroastre (Paris, n.d. 
[1948]), 195; “L'âme du boeuf s'est plainte auprès de vous,” 
also Y 29.2-3, 7, 9, etc., 196-97, and his English translator, 
M. Henning, The Hymns of Zarathustra (London, n.d. [1952]; 
cited hereafter as Hymns), 57: “To you did the soul of the ox 
complain”; also 59, 61, etc.; H. Lommel, Die Gathas des Zara- 
thustra (Basel-Stuttgart, n.d. [1971]), 27: “Euch klage die 
Seele des Stieres”’; W. Hinz, Zarathustra (Stuttgart, n.d. [1961]), 
166: “Euch klage des Stieres Seele”; J. Duchesne-Guillemin, 
“On the Complaint of the Ox Soul,” Journal of Indo- 
European Studies, 1 (1973), 101-4, etc, Most likely, as was 
observed by G. Dumézil, “A propos de la Plainte de l'Ame du 
Boeuf (Yasna 29),’’ Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de 
la Classes des Lettres et des Sciences Motales et Politiques (5e 
série), LI (1965) (cited hereafter as La Plainte), 23 note 
1: “gdus désigne sans doute le bovin en général, peut-être 
plus spécialement le mâle, d'après 5b, où il est associé à la 
Vache-Mére,” although M. Molé, Culte, mythe et cosmologie 
dans l'Iran ancien (Paris, 1966), 547, leans in the opposite 
direction when characterizing the “Bovin Primordial (plutôt 
vache que taureau, mais peut-êtres les deux à la fois)”; see 
also M. Boyce, A History of Zoroastrianism, I (Leiden- 
Cologne, 1975), 210-22. - 

The text of the gathäs is notoriously obscure, and transla- 
tions diverge widely. Insler’s edition has been used for the 
sake of convenience, since he gives the transliteration of the 
original, but his translations are often idiosyncratic and not 
beyond challenge. His insistence on the feminity of the gäv or 
gdus may perhaps be influenced by his familiarity with the 
Indic rather than the purely Iranian tradition at this point. 
His version should, therefore, be compared with those of 
Duchesne-Guillemin, Lommel, H. Humbach, Die Gathas des 


Zarathustra, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1959), and others. The main con- 
cern of the present paper is not with the multiple problems of 
the Gāthās but rather with the ubiquitous presence of the ox 
as a beneficient animal throughout the Zoroastrian scriptures. 

` 42. Gathas, Y.46.3-4, pp. 80-81. Insler’s translation of 3a-b 
is close to that of Lommel, Gathas, 46, although he prefers 
“the bulls of heaven” for “uysand asnam” to Lommel’s “die 
Stiere der Tage”; see Insler, Gathäs, 264, note 46,3. On the 
contrary, Duchesne-Guillemin, Zoroastre, 214, followed by 
Henning, Hymns, 75, gives “aube des jours’ and a very 
different translation of these lines. 

43. Gathas, Y.51.14, pp. 106-7. The translation of this 
passage is also problematic; see Lommel, Gathas, 178, Str. 14, 
also Duchesne-Guillemin, Zoroastre, 278, and Henning, 
Hymns, 147, who gives a different version. Despite these vari- 
ations, however, the curse on those who torment the ox 
emerges clearly from all the variants. Cf. Y 44.20 and the 
Bahram Yast, The Sacred Books of the East, ed. F. M. Miller, 
XXIII (Oxford, 1880), 231-48, no. 54 on the daevas as the 
opponents of the ox. 

For the multiple other references in the Gäthäs to the pur- 
ity and beneficence of the ox, his divine creation, the virtue of 
his protectors and the evil of his tormentors, see also Y 28.1; 
29.3,5-11; 31.8-10; 32.7-8,10,12-15; 33.3-4,6; 34.14; 44.6,20; 
46.9,19; 47.3; 48.5; 49.4-5; 50.1-3; 51.5,7. An echo of the com- 
plaint of the Ox-Soul to the Immortals and the identification 
of ZaraBustra as his protector in Y 29 seems clearly to be 
found in the Greater Bundahiën (cited hereafter as Gt.Bd.), 
despite Dumézil’s objection to this juxtaposition, La Plainte, 
31-37. See Gt.Bd., IVA, 1-6, Zand-Akasth, Iranian or Greater 
Bundahiën, trans. B. T. Anklesaria (Bombay, 1956): 


“1... . When the sole-created Gav passed away, she fell to 
the right hand . . . 2. GdS-Griin, as is the soul of the sole- 
created ‘Gav’ [Gav aévadat], came out of the body of the Gav, 
stood before the Gay, and cried to Ohrmazd as much as a 
thousand men, when they vociferate at a time: “To whom has 
Thou left the chieftaincy of creatures, when the Earth has 
lain in ruins, the Tree is dried, and the Water afflicted? Where 
is the man of whom Thou saidst: “I will produce,” so that he 
may proclaim preservation?’ 3. Thereupon Ohrmazd spoke: 
“Thou art ill, Oh G6s-dran! Thou hast borne the illness from 
the Evil-Spirit; this oppression of the Evil-Spirit would not 
have been, if it was proper to produce that man in this Earth 
at this time.’ 4. Forth went GöS-örün up to the Star station, 
and cried in the same manner, and forth up to the Moon 
station, and cried in the same manner, and forth up to the 
Sun station, and cried in the same manner. 5. He, then, 
showed her the Fravahr of Zartüsht, saying: ‘Him I will pro- 
duce for the world, so that he may proclaim preservation.’ 
6. G6s-Griin became satisfied and assented, saying: ‘I will 
nourish the creatures,’ that is she agreed to be re-created in the 
material life as the beneficial animal [g6-spand }.” Cf. Zat- 
spram, 2.13-14 in Molé, Culte, 200, and idem., 87, 89, 90, 
93-94, 150-52, 183, 190-202, 248-51 and note 7, 254 and note 3, 
258, 261-68, 287, for references to and commentaries on these 
texts. Also J. Duchesne-Guillemin, “Miettes iraniennes,” Hom- 
mage à Georges Dumézil (Brussels, 1960), 98-99, for the per- 
sistence and evolution of the term göspand. 

44, Gt.Bd., 1A.12. 

45. Ibid., IV.10, 19-20, cf. 1-4. 

46. Ibid., XXV1.26, and IA, 13-19, “He created Gayô-mart 
with the Gav out of the Earth. He created forth the sperms of 
men and animals, out of the Light and verdure of the Sky; 
—as those two sperms are of the principle of Fire, not of the 


principle of Water—; He produced them in the material body 


of the ‘Gav’ and Gayô-mart, so that the complete propagation 
of men and animals arose therefrom. Likewise, IV.2]; VIE. 
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1-6; VII. 4-6,9; XIII.1-2, 4-5, 7; XVI. 3-4; and note 43 above 
for IVA.1-6, 

47. Ibid., XXVI1.27, and XXXIV.22-23: “Ohrmazd will, at 
that time, be the perfector of his creatures... . And Sosiyans 
with his associates will perform the rite for the restoration of 
the dead; and they will slay the ‘Hadhayäs gav’ for that rite; 
out of the fat of that ‘gâv’ and the white hôm they will pre- 
pare the immortal beverage, and give it to all men; and all men 
will become immortal up to eternity and eternal progress”; 
also XXIVE.22; see also Boyce, Zoroastrianism, 89-90, 244. 

While it is interesting to note in passing that even in the 
variant and perhaps distant tradition in which the taurobo- 
lium became the prerogative of Mi@ra the bull remained the 
unblemished sacrifice required for the salvation of mankind, 
the relationship of Miôraism to Zoroastrianism lies outside of 
and is not germane to the present study. 

48. Bahram Yast (cited herafter as BYt), 61, cf. Y X.20 
(62). 

49. E.g., inter alia, AirW, 509: “Die Plege und Schonung 
des Rinds ... steht im Mittelpunkt der zaraQuStrischen 
Lehre. ... .” 

50. C. J. Brunner, Catalogue of Sasanian Stamp Seals in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York, 1978; cited 
hereafter as Stamp Seals), 77-80. 

51, P. O. Harper, ‘“Thrones and Enthronement Scenes in 
Sasanian Art,” Iran, 17 (1979), 61 and.pl. 1. See also J. Orbeli, 
“Sasanian and Early Islamic Metalwork,” in A Survey of 
Persian Art, II, ed. A. U. Pope, 736 and pl. 207B, and H. P. 
L'Orange, Studies on the Iconography of the Cosmic King- 
ship in the Ancient World (Oslo, 1953), 37-48, 64-79. 

52. See, e.g., the numerous versions of the Georgian folk 
poems praising the ox as God's creature and as the benefactor 
of mankind, recording its unmerited suffering and lamenta- 
tions, and invoking curses on its tormentors in a startling 
echo of the Gäthäs noted by Dumézil, La Plainte, 37-43 and 
the attendant notes. To be sure, these poems are recorded at a 
relatively recent date, but the very persistence of these clearly 
Zorastrian concepts in oral literature attests the depth of their 
penetration into popular tradition. As regards their use as 
evidence for an Armenian milieu, it may be worth noting 
Dumézil’s entirely legitimate commentary here, “Moins mar- 
quée qu'en Arménie, la Géorgie a eu son temps d'influence 
mazdéenne,” 41 (italics added). 

53, P. O. Harper, The Royal Hunter (New York, 1978), 
also N. G. Garsoïan, “The Locus of the Death of Kings: Iran- 
ian Armenia—The Inverted Image,” The Armenian Image in 
History and Literature (Los Angeles, 1981) [cited hereafter as 
Locus], pp. 46-54, 62-64, and particularly note 74. 

54. Aa, ccxi, see note 21 above for the Armenian text. This 
custom is recorded by Suetonius, Lives of the Caesars, ed. and 
trans. J. C. Rolfe (London-Cambridge, Mass., 1941), Gaius 
Caligula, v, I, 410-11: “ad indicium maximi luctus; regum et 
etiam regem et exercitatione venandi et convictu megistanum 
abstinuisse, quod apud Parthos iustiti instar est.” 

55. Aa, ceii: “hube be yh ppd pruguh Backing Subuyugop 
bpbctuy,”” cxxiii: “poeah aubkpog be gaf Supt’, i Ag, lv, 
lxxv. This is not to be found in the V group at this point 
except for Vk, xxix, cf. cxiv. 

56. Aa, xlii-xliii: “Bagh dul Spouunks hybu bc busy tee 
Gus Ee 7S aes ef pease pres egy eat tess beh Ee gugnul beby [var. petmbu, 
abypth bjhuy pfabtp.”” See the critical 1909 edition, p. 28, 
line 1 and Thomson, Aa, 459, xlii note 2, for the variants. 
= Ag, xix. There is again nothing in the V recensions except 
for Vk, xl. ‘ 

57. Aa, ccii: “mp be hupkdtp pagka bjustlp bf farpuach p 


also clxxxi = Ag, Ixxvil, Ixxxv. Cf. Movsés Xorenac‘i, Patmu- 
tGwn Hayoc [History of Armenia], ed. M. Abelean and 
S. YarutSiwnean (Tiflis, 1913; cited hereafter as MX], II, 
Ixxix, lxxxii = for the English translation Moses Khorenats‘i, 
History of the Armenians, trans. R. W. Thomson (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.-London, 1978; cited hereafter as MK), 226-27, 
232-33: also Thomson, Aa, 474, ccii note 4. 

58. Aa, deel xvii: “Er zibufs FE qler peoklt airbus fdu 
supra, artis, ubifol, yung fiw, Saher bur, Erhuaybu, winnie 
mpu ke dbdudkdu, ap qf dp ng ndhe plik Shap, PE be gprybyry 
Sughupup qaf? wpåwhub' fe fkpuy pepng Phhuhgh gurb php be 
pumnubdhibay papkp t yfhusjupubu eres Bu pre gh": = Ag, CXxiv, Vg, 
Ixxxvii, and a very skimpy reference in Va, lxxix, Vk, cxcix, 
specifies that twenty men could not have performed this feat. 

59. Le Livre des rois par Abou'lkasim Firdousi, I, ed. and 
trans. J. Mohl (Paris, 1876), 281-84, 287-89, 351, 353-54, 365, 
372, 417, etc. 

60. R. Ghirshman, Persian Art (Paris, 1962), 173, 179, pls. 
215, 220; V. G. Lukonin, Iran II (1967), pl. 134. 

61. The royal hand-to-hand combat with wild beasts and 
monsters is a recurring theme from early Mesopotamian 
times, through Assyrian and Babylonian reliefs and seals, and 
on the Achaemenian decorations of the palaces of Persepolis. 
See, inter alia, A. Parrot, Assur (Paris, 1961), 32-33, 54-56, 145, 
158, 181, 196, 209G, 252, pls. 36, 38, 63, 64, 177, 192, 195, 227, 
244, 262, 319; R. Ghirshman, The Arts of Ancient Iran (New 
York, 1964), 202-3, pls. 250-53. 

In an Armenian context the same valor is attributed to 
Trdat’s predecessor, Trdat I, who, at the circus in Rome at the 
time of his coronation, showed remarkable bodily strength, 
which amazed the onlookers, “të cdpati ioyvpóç” by killing 
two bulls with a single arrow, “étdéEe8oev ò Tupröátns dvod_ev 
eù tis ESpac Onpia, kai dbo ye tabpous pid dpa Bokij, ei yé tO 
motóv, Suétpwce Kai dnéxteive’; Cassius Dio, Dio’s Roman 
History, ed. and trans. E. Cary (London-Cambridge, Mass., 
1955), LXII, xix, LXIII, iii, vol. VIII, 118-19, 140-41. The 
same valor is attributed to the late Armenian King Varazdat, 
an Olympic champion and the killer of two lions, MX, III, xl 
= MK, 301-02. The theme of heroic animal combats is resur- 
rected yet again for the benefit of Sapuh Bagratuni by Sebéos, 
Sebéosi episcoposi i Herakin, ed. K. Patkanean (St. Peters- 
burg, 1879), x, 53-55 = Histoire de Héraclius par Vévéque 
Sébéos, trans. F. Macler (Paris, 1904), 37-39. See also Thom- 
son, Aa, 459, xliii note 1, and Garsoïan, Locus, 41-42. 

62. Aa, cexii = Aa, Ixxix, Va, xxxviii, Vg, lii. Vk, cxxvii- 
cxxvii, omits this detail. 

63. Aa, clxxxi: ag fuse use nh ful quiyh, ap whs hap fk 
Sunfurpluy nidad . + - be ap mjuka Sasgubbuy bp att Sal pe 
Phuntiph Ep funnnup: ” cf. cxci-cxcii, ccii: “np tugh gusj gop 
qopmempi tp Ev peal nubhbpop’ zeengghaht dfingt jugu upkuj 
bttp hudoph Uumnidnj:” = Ag, lxxvii, lxxx, Ixxxv, Va, xxvi, 
xxix, Vg, xlv-xlvii, neither one of which has the second pas- 


` sage quoted and are much terser. Vk, ci-cii, cxiii-cxv likewise 


lacks the last passage but also shows an interesting variant: 
after Hiipsimé’s final victory over the king and her departure 
from the palace, this version comments, “et voici que per- 
sonne ne la remarqua” as she made her way through the city, 
whereas all the other recensions emphasize her irresistible 
strength at this point, e.g., Aa, cxcii: “Opening the doors by 
force she went out cutting through the crowd; and no one was 
able to hold her.” Cf. also Aa, ccxxxiii, ff. 

64. Vk, cxili-cxiv: “it etait devenu auprès d'elle comme 
pareil à de petits oiseaux ... et elle était juste apres l'en- 
fance.” Cf. preceding and following notes. 

65, Aa, clxxx-clxxxi, cxci-cxcii, ccii = Ag, lxxvii, lxxx, 
Ixxxv; Va, xxvi, xxix; Vg, xlv; Vk, ci, cxiii: To the still 
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unbaptized Trdat, this divine force interestingly appears to be 
sorcery, Aa, ccili; Aa, ccxlix, ccxxxili. “Ge hut fp upgkop 
Sharp wg Shuck Spo? dubluadeapyny vebly ggk wab uhu, opb 
unbubp pul mgop dhpndp. qhw "py $p Sha myne ppb, PS ag 
Yuanardry $p inni bing gfpucache pug fir huh’ ur Sky għar 
Aheayate wbupunnm Plundp h dhpag puligarudng pubopkhm bbk” 

66. Ačarean, Etymological Dictionary, VI, 1396-1400, s.v. 
No attempt at an etymology is made in Hübschmann’s 
Grammatik, though an Ossetian one is proposed by O. Sze- 
menényi, “Iranica I,” W.B. Henning Memorial Volume, ed. 
M. Boyce and I. Gerschevitch (London, 1970). None of these 
attempts has gained wide acceptance. Cf. Eznik’s reverse ety- 
mology deriving k‘aj from k‘ajuttwn, “Eznik de Kolb, De 
Deo,” ed. and trans. L. Mariés and C. Mercier PO, XXIII/3-4 
(1959), cxliv, 467 = 605, for the translation. 

67. Ag, lvii, “åpetý,” lv, “dvöpeia,” etc. H. W. Bailey, 
Zoroastrian Problems in Ninth-Century Books, rev. ed. (Ox- 
ford, 1971; cited hereafter as ZP), p. xvii equates on one occa- 
sion k‘ajut iwn with nevakih, “good things,” but see notes 68 
and 69 below and my Locus, pp. 41-45. 

68. The repetition of the encomium in the case of kings, 
especially of Trdat, is remarkable: Aa, xii: “judu puff. ++ 
Srgunnusy, ng gul gudbhwyh bufubpuh pus Eq busy’ oe ny xiii: 
“unl, hufa qSuypbhugh gapdu pur Pak puhh Woopnfer, 
puhi Naupmfm ->> be huf fuh Sopuntayh pufa ftkuhh 


Sppmmuj, oe o; xvii: “puf taprarlig Spin uppi guyng dbdg, 

© exxiii: “Yun gf [Spun]. bp pu be upunak ps 
qgéng mbShupphe UES whack wpupduling pre fub wbdhh 
zang, « 5 CCL “np mjhganp arbre asf Baku pupae Phandp’’; 


dcccxcli: “bp one ehhuyup qs puntusts eyri pPuypunpmfbubg, 
gup wpubg Spyunn.” also xlvii, clxxxi. The application of 
the epithet to saints and. martyrs occurs primarily in the 
Teaching of St. Gregory, AaT, cdxcvii, dexxxii, dcxxxv, 
dcxxxvi; also Aa, deexeviii, deeexlvi, dccclxxvi; likewise in 
the case of the Good Shepherd, AaT, cdxlv, cdlxi, cdl xxxi 
(Joh. 10:11). It is interesting to note that the prefatory chap- 
ters, xii-xvii, in which the heroic epithet is most frequent are 
missing from Ag, which has its own preface in the Lauren- 
tine manuscript, ii-ix, pp. 173-77. Only clxxi = Aa, deeexeii, 
has the formula rendered in Greek as “&ipiote Paciiéwv 
Tipiddatie . . . „’ which does not quite render the Armenian 
“puf au prushig.”” 

69. P‘awstos Buzand, Patmut“iwn Hayoc" [History of 
Armenia}, 4th ed. (Venice, 1933; cited hereafter as PB], III, 
ili, 18, “Hnupad Urinal e. npe eph EL anuphieah Spray 
appuyf’’; V, v, p. 206: “Ue! Upouh puf’; V, xxxiv, p. 238: 
“PLlupugpun] paf umahe «5 IV, ii, pp. 76-77; V, i, 
p. 195; iv, pp. 200, 204; xx, p. 217; xxxvii, pp. 242, 244; xliv, 
p. 259, for the Mamikonean. The two exceptions where indi- 
viduals are hailed as kaj are Vahan Amatuni, HI, viii, p. 19; 
and King Aršak’s faithful retainer, the mardpet Drastamat 

„lord of Angel, V, vii, p. 211. The saints are also honored with 
this epithet, e.g., James of Nisibis, III, x, p. 34, etc. I shall 
return elsewhere to the Iranian elements in P‘awstos Buzand 
and to his apotheosis of the Mamikonean. 

The usage of kaj-k“ajut‘twn is somewhat more diffuse in 
Movsés Xorenac‘i, although he too uses the epithet for rulers, 
e.g.: Haik, MX, I, ix, xi= MK, 84, 93; Paroyr, MX, I, xxi=MK, 
109; Trdat and Aršak II, MX, II, i-ii, Ixviii, lxxxii = MK, 
129-31, 215, 232-33: Xosrov, “ful sary Heaupad yang suppers,” 
MX, III, xlviii = MK, 311; Artaëës, MX, II, 1 = MK, 191; as well 
as Smbat Bagratuni, MX, II, xxxviii, xliii, xlv = MK, 180, 184, 
186, etc. . 

Of particular interest is Movsés’ transmission of what may 
well be a royal Sasanian formula: “Wuggbgubg pu} Gurung 
mpeuypy wppuf’” [The most valiant of the Mazdaeans, Sähpur 
King of kings],” MX, III, xvii, xxvi = MK, 271, 282, 317. 


Cf. MX, IH, xlii = MK, 305, which is echoed in P®B, V, iv, and 
would seem to indicate the continuance of Parthian Arsacid 
formulas in Iran even after the change of dynasty. 

70. PSB, IV, XXiv, “aabpbgduhu qunufhh pPuqumnpugi 
Sayng qupubu pufmy quppuhohny, «gf rung Pagwenpugh 
be pufongh be pufm pih myfumpshu anf qhugbuy piq nuhjkpa 
Pupwenpugb. -° See also Aa, cxxvi: “uygkpacfpch -p 
eu) Infuse,” and my Locus, pp. 42-45. Also, for the identi- 
fication of the kfafutiwn with the royal house of Armenia, 
S. Kanayeanc‘, ‘‘K‘ajanc‘ tan ayn é Aršakuneac‘, Zotovrdakan 
vépa (The House of the Valiant, i.e., the Arsakuni Popular 
Epic],” Ararat (1917), 522-24, and S. Haykanun, Eminian 
azgagrakan Zotovacu [Emin Ethnographic Collection), H 
(Moscow-VatlarSapat, 1901). As seen in note 68, the formula 
kaj aranc‘ may also be used for a single individual. 

71, In Aa, Trdat is truly called kaj only at the beginning 
and the end of the narrative: xii-xiii, xvii, xliv, xlvii, dcccxcti. 
In the four intervening cases, cxxiii, clxxi, ccii, ccxxxiii, the 
memory of the king’s k @jut%wn is invoked merely as a foil to 
his shameful overpowering “by one little girl.” 

Similarly, P‘B, III, xviii and MX, II, 1, Ixxxii = MK, 129, 
232, use the epithet for Trdat the Great but for none of his 
successors—Xosrov, Tiran Aršak, Pap—who on the contrary 
are singled out as having performed no deeds of valor, e.g., 
‘MX, III, viii, xi = MK, 260, 264. The laudatory epithet does 
not reappear before the 5th century A.D. for Varazdat, PB, V, 
xxxiv, and Xosrov, MX, III, xlviii = MK, 311. The one excep- 
tion in the case of the captive Aršak II in PB, V, v presents 
special problems, and I shall return to that enigmatic passage 
in a separate study. For the reason of the hiatus in the use of 
the heroic epithet by these historians, see my ‘‘Politique 
ou orthodoxie? L’Arménie au quatrième siècle,” REArm, 
n.s. 4 (1967). 

72. Aa, exxvii: “Nat Smuku Ee gbtr ppt ghgh og bum 
julien Purl... pide Mfich Sag dég f pufth Justa bk mdb- 
huji Zwang wzfuupSpu’’ (Thomson’s translation has been 
slightly altered by me) = Ag, lviii, “apeti piv dnd tod évapé- 
tov ‘Hpakaégoug... ,” who then shortens the formula, signi- 


“ficantly omitting the reference in Aa to the park‘ and k‘aju- 


t%wn of Trdat’s Arsacid ancestors. Even more interestingly, 
the independent V recensions— Va, ix; Vg, xxix; Vk, xxix— 
omit the entire proclamation with its incomprehensible or 
perhaps embarrassing Iranian overtones. See note 88 below 
for Vahagn’s own k‘ajutTiwn. 

73. J. de Menasce, “La Promotion de Vahram,” RHR, 
133 (1948) (cited hereafter as Promotion), 5-6. 

74, J. Russell, “Zoroastrian Problems in Armenia: Mihr 
and Vahagn,” Proceedings of the Conference on Classical 
Armenian Culture (Philadelphia, 1979, to be published). In 
the Avesta, Vara@rayna is the constant companion of Miôra, 
thus making their confusion understandable; see note 92 
below. For another possible confusion of the qualities of 
Miôra and Vərəðrayna, see also A. Stein Old Routes of West- 
ern Iran (London, 1940), 324-44, following A. von Gutsch- 
mid, Kleine Schriften, III 89. This thesis was followed by 
Benveniste; E. Benveniste and L. Renou, Vrtra et Vrôragna 
(Paris, 1934), 74-75, though it was to be rejected by V. 
Minorsky in his review of Stein’s book, BSOAS, 11 (1943-46), 
659-61. 

75. Aa, deexe: “UW psu” var.: “Wes puslpule’ = Ag, cxxiii; 
Hoaiotos.” 

76. Ghirshman, Persian Art, 66-67, pls. 79-80. The equa- 
tion of Vahagn with Vərəðrayna is discussed later. For the 
relation of Armenia with Commagene, see G. Tiratsyan, - 
“Strana Kommagena i Armenia,” Tetekagir (1956/3), 69-74. 

77. MX, I, xxxi = MK, 123. A more detailed discussion of 
this important passage is given later in this paper. 

78. Cakoc’ [Lectionary]; “fldubp qupkymhb apa inky hh Er 


ace 
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Yusugh Gnsbgfpi' Philo Judaeus, ‘“Yalags tasn Banic‘n [De 
Decalogo],” Cark“ [Homilies] (Venice, 1892), 237, “upkgu— 
hub qsSurgh.” Cf. Nor Bargirk, Il, 771, s.v. “Vahagn;” and 
‘H. Aéaryan, Hayoc: anjnanunneri bataran [Dictionary of 
Armenian Proper Names], V, new ed. (Beirut, 1972), 8-9, s.v. 
For this identification, see also, M. Abelyan, “Hay Vipakan 
banahyusut‘yuna,” Erker [Works], I (Erevan, 1966), 75, and 
72-93 for Vahagn in general. 

79. Aa, cxxvii. See note 72 above. 

80. R. Kent, Old Persian, 2nd. rev. ed. (New Haven, 1953), 
154 = A?Sa: “By the favor of Ahuramazda, Anaitis, and 
Mithras, this palace I built. May Ahuramazda, Anaitis and 
Mithras protect me from all evil, and that which I have built 
may they not shatter or harm.” This is the famous inscription 
in which the names of Anahita and Miôra appear for the first 
time alongside of Ahura Mazda in Persian texts. 

81. Aa, deeeix-deeexix = Ag, cxl-cxlii. Interestingly, both 
Va, cxliii-cxlvi and Vg, clv-clviii ignore the shrine of Vahagn 
at Aštišat and mention only the attendant one of Nana- 
Aphrodite. Vk, ccxliv-ccli turns the name of the shrine into 
“Vae illi vae illi (Vay leh Vay leh, en syriaque).” See Thom- 
son, Aa, 489-90, dcccix note 2, for the problem connected with 
the name of the shrine. 

Most of the other shrines are dispatched in one paragraph: 
Aa, deelxxviii-deexe = Ag, cxxvili-cxxxiii; Va, xci-c; Vg, ciii- 
cxii; Vk, ccviil-ccxvi, which inverts the order by putting Bag- 
awan first and leaves.out most of the others. With the possible 
exception of the shrines of Anahit at ArtaSat and Eréz, Aa, 
dceclxxix-declxxxi, and dcclxxxvi = Ag, cxxix, cxxxii; Va, xci- 
xcii, xcix; Vg, clii-cv, cxi; Vk, ccxii-ccxvi, the shrines are 
despoiled and destroyed by natural means. The temples of 
Anahit have their full complements of demons (although M.- 
L. Chaumont, Recherches sur l'histoire d’Arménie (Paris, 
1969), 144, questions their supernatural character (cf. Thom- 
son, Aa, 484, dcclxxix note 1), and supernatural means are 
needed to destroy the shrines. Nevertheless, the temple of 
ArtaSat was not totally obliterated, “but the people who had 
come razed the remaining foundations, and distributed the 
accumulated treasures to the poor. . .,”” Aa, dcclxxxi. At Eréz, 
“Saint Gregory, the king and the pious army, broke into 
pieces the golden image of the female deity Anahit, and they 
completely destroyed and pillaged the place, seizing the gold 
and silver.” Aa dcclxxxv. In these cases also, therefore, the 
focus seems to be rather on normal destruction with the 
supernatural playing a tangential role intended to edify 
rather than describe. 

The destruction of the shrine of Vahagn is totally isolated 
from the others, occurring only after the return of St. Gregory 
from Caesarea, although this might be a geographical acci- 
dent. ‘“‘Agat‘angetos”’ stresses that the nobles and the army 
ordered to destroy the temple were helpless against it, and 
only the divine wind raised by St. Gregory’s cross at his invo- 

‘cation of the Lord was able to overthrow its altars. Moreover, 
“it destroyed them so thoroughly that afterwards no one was 
able to find traces in that spot, neither of stone nor wood, 
neither of gold nor silver; and it did not appear at all that 
there had ever been anything there.” Aa, deexii-deeexiii. The 
Karguni version embroidering, as is often its wont, adds, “il 
n'en resta pas pierre sur pierre. Et (le temple] devint souple 
comme du gazon et le vent se répandit sur tout au point que 
sa terre signifie égalisée, comme s'il n'y avais jamais eu aucun 
batiment sur elle,” Vk, ccxlviii-ccxlix and 82 note 264 for the 
pun on the name of Aštišat in Syriac. Both Aa and Vk, loc cit, 
note that all of the clergy serving this shrine was massacred at 
its destruction, whereas the one at ArtaSat was merely devoted 
to the service of the church, Aa, dcclxxxi. Finally, the relics of 
the saints brought by Gregory from Greek territory refused to 
dwell on this polluted spot, Aa, dcccx-dcccxi, Vk, eexliii- 


cexliv. All in all, there is a far greater stress on the violence 
and totality of the destruction and its wholly supernatural 
character. 

82. Aa, deecix: “ah inul pir bel wg hun duph hh peuaenburlj— 
atflbath qnétfh uju pug pha dhugkuga” = Ag. cxl. Vk, ccxliv- 
ccxlix omits this detail, and Va, Vg ignore the temple alto- 
gether; see preceding note. The existence of a temple of 
Vahagn at Aštišat of Tarön and the building of the “mother 
church” of Armenia there is confirmed by PB, III, xxiv, 
cf. MX, II, viii, xii = MK, 142, 148. See also A. Carrière, Les 


‘Huits sanctuaires de l'Arménie payenne (Paris, 1899). 


83. Aa, deeeix = Ag cxl, but not the V versions: “pugnis 
bLackpp theudks fusqure npg dobkuy uh. e.. zegen unkeqhp 
Burqucapugh ujag VESusg-” 

84. Aa, dccixxviii, makes a great deal of the fact that “the 
king in person hastened with all his army . . . to the city of 
Artashat in order to destroy the altars of the deity Anahit 
there,” He is present at the destruction of the temple of Tir, 
idem; of Bar$amin at Tordan, Aa deelxxxiv; of Anahit at Eréz, 
Aa, deelxxxvi; of Nana at Til, idem, and presumably at the 
destruction of the temple of Mihr at Bagayatië, Aa, dcclxxxix, 


- since “the king came to every place,” Aa deelxxxviii, and he 


had to journey to VatarSapat immediately thereafter to attend 
the army muster he had summoned there, Aa, dccxci. The 
statement that St. Gregory “did not rely on the awe and 
authority of the king,” Aa, dcclxxxviii, carries little convic- 
tion in this context and seems intended only to stress the 
prestige of the church and the compunction and collabora- 
tion of the king mentioned immediately thereafter. Even the 
shrine of Zeus-Aramazd himself at Ani of Daranatik‘ is car- 
ried out, ‘‘with the devoted assistance of the king,” Aa, 
dcclxxxv. In the case of Vahagn’s temple, however, the king 
could under no circumstances have been present since we are 
told in the very next chapter that “Trdat [then]. . . heard that 
Gregory had arrived in Armenia. He took his army and his 
wife Ahskhén and sister Khosrovidukht and set out from the 
province of Ayrarat, from the city of Valarshapat, to meet 
Gregory. ... But he (Gregory) moved around” so that the 
king caught up with him finally only on the banks of the 
Euphrates, Aa, deeexvii-deeexix. 

85. Benveniste, Vrtra et Vy@ragna, 75-80, followed by 
J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La Religion de l’Ivan ancien (Paris, 
1962), who gives a review of recent theories, 175-78. The 
arguments of Dumézil and de Menasce, for which see note 87 
below, however, seem incontrovertible. 

86. Ačaryan, Etymological Dictionary, V, 8, s.v.; Hübsch- 
mann, Armenische Grammatik, 75-77; even Benveniste, Vrtra 
et Vrôragna, 82, does not object. See also I. Gershevitch, ed. 
and trans., The Avestan Hymn to Mithra (Cambridge, 1967; 
cited hereafter as MYt), 158-63 note 51. 

87. G. Dumézil, “Vahagn,” RHR (1938), 163; de Menasce, 
Promotion. See also Abetyan, Erker, I, 90-91; Orbeli, Sasan- 
ian... Metalwork, 726-28; and G. Dumézil, Heur et malheur 
du guerrier (Paris, 1969); cited hereafter as Heur), 104-21, 125- 
27, especially 111, etc. If valid, the suggestion of G. Widen- 
gren, “The Sacral Kingship in Iran,” Atti del VIII Congresso 
Internazionale di storia delle religione (Florence, 1956), 123, 
that the king acted as a dragon-killer at the new year’s festi- 
val, would provide one more link between the Iranian ruler 
and the Armenian Vahagn ViSapakat, “reaper of the dragons.” 

88. MX, I, xxxi = MK, 122-23. Vahagn in this version is 
said to be the “son” of Tigran who shares in his father’s 
valor, “for the descendants of heroes are heroes.” See note 
72 above. 

89. BYt, 1-3, et passim. 

90. Gt. Bd., 170, as quoted in Benveniste, Vytra et 
Vy6ragna, 50. See J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, II (Paris, 
1892-93; rpt. 1960), 313. Cf. Boyce, Zoroastrianism, 268, 292, 
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and the messianic hopes quoted in ZP, Appendix I, 195-96. 

91. AirW, pp. 1412-24; see note 98 below. See also Benve- 
niste, Vytra et Vy6ragn, 29-30; Boyce, Zoroastrianism, 62-65; 
Dumézil, Heur, 104-21, 125-27; idem., “Vərəðrayna,” Mélan- 
ges Henri Grégoire, I (1949), 223-26. The epic counterpart of 
Vara@rayna on earth is the heroic hunter, Bahram Gor, as was 
observed by both Barthold and Orbeli, Locus, note 84. 

92. BYt, 2, et passim. For Varobrayna's association with 
both Miôra and the royal “glory,” the locus classicus is the 
Mihir Yast, MYt, lxvii, bex, cxxvii, cxli, 104-5, 106-7, 136-37, 
144-45, also 58-61. See also H. S. Nyberg, Die Religionen des 
alten Iran, trans., H. H. Schraeder (Leipzig, 1938, rpt. 1966), 
71 ff; H. Ringgren, Fatalism in Persian Epics (Uppsala- 
Wiesbaden, 1952), 78 ff., 94-99, esp. 95; Benveniste, Vrtra et 
VrOragna, 31-32; et al. 

93. BYt, 11-13. 

94. BYt, 41. The translation in ZP, 14, is more successful 
than that in SBE, p. 242, which is contradictory at this point, 
but for the extension of y’areno beyond “good things” both 
in the Armenian k‘ajutî“wn and in the epic tradition, see note 
70 above and the following note. 

95. The locus classicus for the protection extended to the 
legitimate king by the royal “Glory” is the Kärnämag-i 
Adrašīr, where the visible passage of the ywarrah from Arta- 
wan the Parthian to the Sasanian Ardašīr symbolizes and 
consecrates the change of dynasty in Iran, see The Kârnâmak- 
i Artakhshir Papakan, III, trans. E. R. Antia (Bombay, 1900), 
vii-xx, 16-18, and my “Prolegomena to a study of the Iranian 
Aspects in Arsacid Armenia,” Handés Amsorya (1976), 
cols. 184-86, etc. 

96. R. Frye, The Heritge of Persia (Cleveland-New York, 
1963), Appendix 3, ‘“The Dynasty of the Sasanians,”’ p. 283. If 
one grants the title of Bahram VI to the usurper Bahram 
Cobén (A.D. 590-591), the Bahram/Varahrans outstrip the 
Ohrmazd/Hormizds by one. For the prevalence of the name 
Bahram, see also F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch (Marburg, 
1895; rpt. Hildesheim, 1963), 361-65, s.v. Werebraghna; also 
419-22, : 

97. R. Göbl, Sasanian Numismatics, trans. P. Severin 
(Braunschweig, 1971), 9, 44-48; Ghirshman, Persian Art, 173, 
pl. 214. 

98. “Munich Rivayat [M55],” in de Menasce, Promotion, 
7; “BN Suppl. Pers. no. 2045,” Ixxx-lxxxi, ibid., 11, 15. De 
Menasce’s entire argument is reproduced by Dumézil, Heur, 
108-10. 

99. BYt, 2,7,9,11-13,15, 17, 19-21, 23, 25, 27. Cf. Dumézil, 
Vahagn, 166-68, and Heur, 106, 125-27; Boyce, Zoroastrian- 
ism, 63; Duchesne-Guillemin, Religion, 38, et al. 

100. MYt, lxx, with a slight variant in cxxvii, also 62 
note, and 219 note 702; BYt, 15. See also Benveniste, Vitra et 
Vrôragna, 34-35, 69, 73. 

101. Dinon apud Athenaeus, xiv, Fragmenta historico- 
rum graecorum, II, C. Muller ed. (Paris, 1848), 91: “eùw- 
xovpévov obv tod ‘Aotváyovs peta TOV pilov, tote 'Ayyópns 
övopa, (obrog S’hv Tv Hv ó EvöoEórarog) Sev eiokAndeis 
` tá Te GAG eiOropévov, Kai TÔ Eayatov elnev, do dpettat cic TÔ 
Eos Onpiov péya, Opaoútepov bog dypiov: Ö &v kupiebon tõv 
kað’ abtov tonovv, zokhhoïg pet’ GAiyov paötus payettar. 
` Epopévov dé tod “Actudyous, motov Bnpiov: Epe Kõpov tov 
Tléponv.” F. Windischman, Zoroastrische Studien (Berlin, 
1863), 276-77; Benveniste, Vrtra et VyOragna, 68-70. Cf. M. 
Boyce, “The Parthian Gösän and Iranian Minstrel Tradi- 
tion,” JRAS (1957), 20. 

102. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, 348-50. This pheno- 
menon was also noted by Benveniste, Vytra et VrOragna, 35; 
See note 96 above for Bahram. 

103. To be sure, other avatars of Vore@rayna also make 
their appearances in Sasanian art, e.g., winged horses; Ghirsh- 


man, Persian Art, 229, pl. 278, Lukonin, Fran IJ, pls. 81-84, 
and particularly, A. D. H. Bivar, Catalogue of Western Asia- 
tic Seals in the British Museum. Stamp Seals II: The Sassan- 
ian Dynasty (London, 1969), 76-79, pls. 12-13; the senmurv, 
Ghirshman, Persian Art, 228-29, pls. 271-72, 275-76; P. O. 
Harper, “The Senmurv,” Metropolitan Museum of Art Bul- 
letin (November 1961); and perhaps the ram, Ghirshman, 
Persian Art, 228-29, pls. 273, 277, etc.; see note 112 below, but 
the boar is in the overwhelming majority, e.g., Ghirshman, 
Persian Art, 187, 194-96, 200, 207, 218, 223, 231, pls. 229, 236, 
239, 247, 259, 266, 281; Lukonin, Ivan II, pls. 32, 137, 147; 
K. Erdmann, Die Kunst Irans zur Zeit der Sasaniden (Berlin, 
1943; rpt. Mainz, 1969), pls. 37, 41, 43, 60; etc. See following 
notes. 

104. Boyce, Zoroastrianism, 63 note 276. 

105. E.g., the Taq-i Bostan relief and some of the hunting 
plates, Ghirshman, Persian Art, 194-96, 212, pls. 236, 252. 

106. J. Duchesne-Guillemin, “Art et religion sous les Sas- 
sanides,” La Persia nel Medioevo (Rome, 1966), 382. 

107. E.g., Ghirshman, Persian Art, 207, pl. 247, and 
Lukonin, Jran II, pl. 137, where the boar may, however, 
be dead. 

108. Ghirshman, Persian Art, 218, pl. 259. Cf. Locus, 
pp. 57 and 58, fig. 3. 

109. Ghirshman, Persian Art, 200, pl. 239A. 

110. Ibid., 231, pl. 281; Harper, The Royal Hunter, 128, 
pl. 53; The University of Michigan Museum of Art, Sasanian 
Silver (1967);143, pl 64. 

111. Ghirshman, Persian Art, 161, 163-65, 210, 218, 244, 


_ pls. 205, 208-09, 250, 251, 267, 269. It is interesting to observe 


that the pearl border reappears on at least one seal with a 
boar’s head, Bivar, Stamp Seals, II, pl. 20 CG, and that it is 
commonly used on royal Sasanian coins to surround the 
ruler’s portrait, Ghirshman, Persian Art, 245-47, pls. 304-13. 
Other animals, occasionally have pearl roundels: the sen- 
murv, Ghirshman, Persian Art, 228-29, pls. 271, 275; the 
winged horse, ibid., 229, pl. 278; the ram, ibid., 228, pl. 273, 
Sasanian Silver, 125, 141, pls. 41, 61; all of whom may also be 
associated with Vara@rayna. There is the case of a lion’s head, 
ibid., 129, pl. 46, who is a royal animal by definition; and 
some birds, who are beneficial animals in the Zoroastrian 
tradition, Ghirshman, Persian Art, 230, pl. 279, and Harper, 
The Royal Hunter, 63, pl. 20. But in a larger number of cases 
the animals are not distinguished in this fashion even when 
graced with the glorifying streaming ribbons of the ywarrah, 
e.g., Sasanian Silver, 118, pl. 32; see also 113, 114, 116, 117, 
120, 121, 123, figs. 26, 27, 32, 36, 39; Ghirshman, Persian Art, 
128-30, pls. 272, 274, 276, 280, etc. See Harper, The Royal 
Hunter, 108, for the royal regalia. 

112. Bivar, Stamp Seals, II, 26, and pl. 20: “animals of 
frequent occurrence which have strong connection with an 
Iranian deity are the ram and the boar, both of which repre- 
sent incarnations of Verethragna.” The ram may also be a 
representation of the ywarrah (associated with Vara@rayna) 
since this is the form that it takes in the Karnämag-i ArdaSîr 
(see note 95 above), but the boar is unmistakable. See also 
note 116. Brunner, Stamp Seals, 102, comments that the 
boar’s head was so popular that the bear came to be confused 
with it. , 

113. Ghirshman, Persian Art, 223 and pl. 266: ‘“The sym- 
bolic nature of the two motifs is evident and the second one 
has a connection with the elements of which certain royal 
crowns were composed. This small object must have been a 
mascot owned by a member of the ruling House, for the boar, 
animal-incarnation of Verethragna, god of victory, was en- 
graved on the royal seal affixed to edicts, treaties and state 
papers.” See note 116 below. For a more realistic representa- 
tion, see Lukonin, Iran IJ, pl. 32. 
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114. Ibid., pl. 113, see also Göbl, Sasanian Numismatics, 
44, “Crown prince 3” and “Crown prince 4”; for the queen, 
pl. IV, 56, 59, 67, 69, also Duchesne-Guillemin, Art et 
Religion, 380. The simultaneous presence on the coin illus- 
trated by Lukonin of the royal Vara@rayna crown, the boar- 
headed diadem of the queen, and a bird-headed bonnet (also 
one of Vara@rayna’s avatars, BYt, 19-21) on the crown prince 
may well be a triple symbol of the royal family’s devotion to 
the god, although some elements of Anähitä may also be 
present. 

115. Aéaryan, Proper Names, 62-69, see note 192 above for 
Justi. PB, V, xxxiii-xxxvii for King Varazdat; III, xv, for 
Varazduyt, who was not only a royal princess, sister of the 
king, but a member by marriage of the patriarchal house of 
St. Gregory; also III, xiv for Varaz Dimak‘sean; IH, xii for 
Varaz Sahuni, prince of Cop‘k‘, etc. 

116. Ibid., IV, liii: “Upoul fubaptp Sane unre p fl Epqacdh 
Eku, ke yzkwy.”’ Although he notes that “the popularity of 
the figure of the boar on Iranian seals is of course well 
known, and can readily be connected with the belief that the 
god Verethragna made his appearance in this form. As the 
guardian of oaths and the punisher of perjury, his representa- 
tion would of course be specially appropriate to a seal [see 
„note 112 above],” Bivar, Stamp Seals, II, 29, 32, suggests that 
P‘awstos, or Aršak II, was mistaken in trusting the King of 
Kings’ safe-conduct, since, according to Mas‘ad?, Murüj al- 
dhahab = Les Prairies d’or, trans. C. Pellat (Paris, 1962), I, no. 
650, 243, the royal ring with the boar seal was used for death 
warrants. Mas‘adi’s catalogue of royal rings and their func- 
tions is not necessarily trustworthy, and Arsak may well have 
been mistaken in his trust, as subsequent events were to dem- 
onstrate all too clearly (although the Armenian king too was 
foresworn and Sähpuhr II may consequently have considered 
himself free). Be that as it may, P‘awstos’ story shows that he 
was familiar with Vere@rayna in his varaz incarnation as the 
enforcer of oaths, be it protectively or ominously. For the 
spelling out of this function of Vara@rayna in the Mihir Yast, 
see note 100 above. Orbeli, Sasanian ... Metalwork, 731, 
notes an interesting Georgian custom that may well be a late 
Transcaucasian echo of Vara@rayna’s early function: “At the 
New Year, the great day of féte, the Georgian king sent a 
boar’s head to his chief minister (and perhaps to other impor- 
tant members of his court as well), who was required to eat of 
the flesh before he paid his New Year’s call on his sovereign. 
The origin of this ceremony is unknown, but when Vere- 
thraghna went to earth to punish liars he assumed the form of 
a boar, and perhaps a bit of boar’s meat would constrain an 
official to honesty.” 

117. Aa, ccxii, ccxix, and esp. deexxvii-deexxviii, deelxiii- 
dcclxiv, dcclxxiii. See notes 35 and 100 above for the parallel 
descriptions in Aa, deexxvii, and the Mihir Yast. The Bahram 
Yast, although less detailed, runs along the same lines: ‘“Vere- 
thraghna...came. . . running in the shape of a boar, oppos- 
ing the foe, a sharp-toothed he-boar, a sharp-jawed boar, that 
kills at one stroke, pursuing, wrathful, with a dripping face, 
strong, and swift to run, and rushing all around,” BYt, 15, In 
view of Dumézil’s and de Menasce’s opinions that the image 
of Vara@rayna had been reduced by the ‘‘moralizing’’ Zoroas- 
trian clergy though preserved more accurately in Armenia 
(see note 87 above), of Boyce’s demonstration, Gösän, of the 
liveliness of oral literature in both Armenia and Iran during 
this period, and of the prevalence of the varaz motif in Sasan- 
ian iconogtaphy, it seems warranted to suggest that popular 
tales concerning Vara6rayna-Vahagn were told and retold in 
the countryside. Indeed, as we shall see (p. 163 and note 131 


below), we have proof from Movsés Xorenac‘i that one such 
tale survived long after the Christianization of Armenia, and 
at least one more seems to have existed; see M. H: Ananikian, 
“Armenian Mythology,” in Mythology of All Races; J. Arnott 
McCullough ed. (London, 1925), 37. 

118. See notes 22-26, 38-39, 62, etc. above, and see next 
note. 

119. Aa, cexii, deexxvii-deexxviii = Ag, Ixxix, cix = Ar, 
clxxxii, ccxxx. On the contrary, Va, xxxviii, xli-xlii; Vg., lii, 
lxii; Vo, Ixxix-xcii; Vk, cxxvii-cxxvilil, cxxxv, cxlii, cclxxx, 
either gave no particular locus for the metamorphosis or 
speak vaguely of meadows, bushes, etc. 

120. Dan. 4:21-22, 30. See notes 28 and 29 above. 

121. Ghirshman, Persian Art, 187, 194-96, pls. 229, 236; 
Erdmann, Die Kunst Irans, pl 41; Lukonin, Ivan II, pls. 137, 
147; Sasanian Silver, 95, pl. 5; etc. 

122. Ghirshman, Persian Art, 208-11, pls. 248, 251: “A 
series of triangles, along with some flowers and shrubs, 
builds up a purely conventional landscape.” Cf. Erdmann, 
Die Kunst Irans, pls. 65, 66; Harper, The Royal Hunter, 39, 
58-59, pls. 6, 17-17B; Lukonin, Iran H, pls. 140, 148; Sasanian 
Silver, 111, pl. 24; etc. 

123. E.g., Ghirshman, Persian Art, 153-54. 158, 161, 167- 
68, 172-73, 179, 206-7, 212-13, pls. 196, 200, 205, 211, 214, 215, 
220, 245-47, 252; Erdmann, Die Kust Irans, pls. 59-64; 
Lukonin, Iran I, pls. 138, 139, 141, 142, 143; Harper, The 
Royal Hunter, 40, 48, pls. 7, 12; and many others. A partial 
exception seems to be the bear; Ghirshman, Persian Art, 200, 
pl. 239B, is a companion piece to the boar in the reeds, 
pl. 239A, and the curious Berlin plate, Erdmann, Die Kunst 
Trans, pl. 65. 

124, E.g., the Assyrian relief of a sow with her young 
crossing a marsh from Niniveh; Parrot, Assur, 42, pl. 51. 

125. The nonrealistic character of the outsize reed comes 
across particularly clearly in the Chal Tarkhan fragment in 
the Boston Museum; Harper, The Royal Hunter, 113, pl. 46. 
There are to be sure representations of boars without a reed 
setting: Ghirshman, Persian Art, 207, pl. 247; Erdmann, Die 
Kunst Irans, pls. 60, 64, 65; these are usually representations 
of the hunt with a mixed bag of animals among which boars 
are also included. It is therefore all the more interesting that 
in the cases of pl. 64 three stiff reeds have specially been 
provided as a background to the boars, although no indica- 
tion of landscape has been supplied for the other animals, In 


the opinion of M. Rostovtzeff, “Some New Aspects of Iranian 


Art: The Heroic or Epic Art of Iran,” SemKond, 6 (1933), 
181-82, the representation of the varaz in the reeds was a 
typically Sasanian motif. 

126. See note 101 above. 

127. MX, IIL lv = MK, 324. It is entirely possible that this 
is merely a naturalistic detail since a wild ass hunt is menti- 
oned just before. Nevertheless, the detail is gratuitous and the 
episode is carefully chosen to illustrate the effeminacy of 
the Sasanian in contrast to the k‘ajutGwn of the Armenian 
magnates. Finally, the theme of the fire among the reeds 
is a highly symbolic one. See below, and notes 128, 129, 131, 
132. I shall return to this theme in a forthcoming study. 

128. Gt. Bd., XXXV, 38. “This, too, one-says: ‘The glory 
of Frêtôn had-settled on the root of a reed, in the ocean 
Frakh kart; Nétarga having, with sorcery, transformed a cow 
into a goat, led her there; having reaped the reeds there, fora 
year, he gave them to the cow, till the glory went over to 
the cow... .” 

129. Dumézil, Vahagn, 155-61; idem, Heur, 112-15. 

130. There is no mention of reeds in either the Mihir or 
the Bahram Yašťs descriptions of the transformation of 
Varafrayna into a varaz; see notes 100, 117 above; also 
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Dumézil, Vahagn, 153-54, and Heur, 104-8 for the purification 
of the Indic and the Iranian traditions from unsuitable ele- 
ments some of which survive in the itihäsa and popular texts. 

131. M, I, xxxi = MK, 123. In providing my own transla- 
tion, I have endeavored to preserve the epic ethos which per- 
vades this passage: “ ‘brhhbp éphph, bphblp bphhp, bpdbtp be 
Suf Shpusfp kph fe Smack mc hl ke qqupdpphh kykqhph. piy 
FE png achkp dopneu, Ee wsbnrbph Eph wpbgubahp’” The divi- 
sion of this passage was long since given by Abelyan, Erker, I, 
72, and seems entirely warranted given the “epic” pattern 
of repetitions. 

132. Dumézil, Vahagn, 162-63 = Heur, 116-17. To the 
objection of Benveniste, Vrta et VyOragna, 76, 78, that “Les 
dieux iraniens n’ont pas d’enfance. Ils naissent, mais ne 
grandissent pas; dès leur venue au monde ils possèdent leur 
stature et leurs attributs définitifs,” and “Vahagn ... est 
devenu dieu, comme Herakles, alors que Vr6ragna | était dès 
le principe,” the following answers can obviously be made. 
First, though small in size, Vahagn at his birth is fully adult 
since his beard is specifically mentioned. Second, the reduc- 
tion in size of Indra while hidden in the stem of the lotus is 
underscored in the Mahabharata; cf. Dumézil, Vahagn, 156- 
58 = Heur, 113-14. Third, the deification of a Vahagn born 
human is a commentary of Movsés Xorenac‘i, as Benveniste 
himself admits, as such it is the entirely natural reduction by 
a Christian historian who cannot admit the birth of any 
“gods.” His account of what Dumézil rightly calls “une véri- 
table pyrotechnie”’ is hardly that of a normal human birth or 
an apotheosis; it is the flaming epiphany of a god. Fourth, 
Vahagn is indeed born with his “attributs définitifs,” since he 
immediately runs to engage the dragons which bestow upon 
him his characteristic attribute of “ViSapakat.” 

133. MX, I, xxxi= MK, 123. 


134. Aa, ccxili, eexx, the court is in torment from demonic 
possession, the nobles rave and eat their own flesh; also 
ccxlvi, dccxxvii, dccxxx; the compiler details the ills of which 
the people were cured by St. Gregory after his final healing of 
the king; Aa, deelxxiii-deelkxiv: “In similar fashion all the 
people who were gathered in great number were cured of each 
one’s affliction: some had been lepers, some paralytic, crip- 
pled, hydropic, possessed, suffering from worms or gout. 
Thus Christ in his mercy opened his all-powerful healing 
grace, and healed all through Gregory; those afflicted were 
cured of each disease.” Not one of these, however, has been ` 
transformed into a varaz; that seems to be a royal prerogative 
not shared with anyone, as is to be expected since Vahagn is 
the dispenser of royal kajut“iwn. It is likewise interesting to 
note Trdat’s “Christian” metamorphosis or rebirth as he is 
freed from the powers of evil by St. Gregory. Æa, dcclxxiii: 
“The king ... suddenly trembled and threw off from his 
body the pig-like skin. . . . His face returned to its own form 
and his body became soft and young like that of a newly born 
infant. ...” Finally, it is tempting to speculate whether 
Gregory had not become, with God’s help, the true “viSa- 
pakat”’ through his overcoming of the snakes in the pit into 
which he was cast, Aa, cxxiv, ccxv, CCxxxix, ccxlvii-ccxlviii, 
ccli. The epithet is not used, but the hypothesis is tempting 
by its symmetry. It cannot, however, be proven on the 
existing evidence. 

135. See note 34 above. “Agat‘angelos” understandably 
prefers the more insulting term yox, “pig,” to the more hono- 
rific varaz, but both occur to make the moral of the story clear. 
It is interesting that in the questionable last section of 
the journey to visit Constantine in Rome, the text no longer 
knows the animal into which Trdat was transformed and uses 
the general term for an animal, “fh 4épayespushu athuubry’’; Aa, 
dccclxxvi. 
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